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Guernsey Bull, King Edward of Fairview, Head of a New Jersey Herd 


This magnificent Guernsey bull, King Edward of Fairview, H R 8204, is owned by D. T. Brown and W. 
H. Borden of Gloucester county, N.J. This picture was taken at the Gloucester county grange picnic and fair at 
Alcyon park last summer. . He. was 3% years old at the time and is considered by judges a splendid type of the 
breed. He is gentle and easily handled, being exercised on a tread power. He is a strong. vigorous animal, as 
indicated in the picture. His dam was Elboron of Fairview, No 8907, an advanced registry animal with a splen- 
did butter record. 
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the result of a difference of two pounds butter in favor 
of the separator. 

Caring for milk in the cellar after that seemed 
harder than before, but it did not last long, for we 


OLD METHODS DISPLACED BY SEPARATOR 
MRS KATE YATES, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 
It has been my good, or shall I say bad fortune, to 
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make butter for about 20 years. In some seasons 2600 
pounds was made from eight to ten cows. At first the 
milk was set in tin sap pails placed in troughs of cold 
water. This method proved very hard work and was un- 
satisfactory. The next way was with tin pans stood in 
the cellar, which was made thoroughly clean. Racks were 
used to set the pans on. Here the milk was kept during 
warm weather. Miles up and downstairs were traveled 
to care for the milk and butter. The butter sold well 
because it was well liked. This I often wonder at now. 

The work of skimming 20 to 25 pans of milk twice a 
day and washing the utensils, besides doing the work 
for my family was disheartening. Then I tried the 
separator. The milk was weighed and set in pans in the 
cellar. The cream of each was churned separately with 


soon decided that we could not afford to make butter in 
the old way and sent our order for a machine. This has 
been run every day since August 1894 and is in good 
condition now. It has needed little repairing and we 
have never regreted buying it. I can make better butter 
using the separator than with pan setting. 

No doubt when the conditions are all right one can 
get all the cream out of milk, but six months of the 
year the conditions cannot be right and therefore there 
must be some loss. If we were losing two pounds of but- 
ter a day at 25 cents a pound even four months of the 
year, how long would it take to pay for a separator? 
Then there is the nice sweet and warm milk for calves 
and pigs to make them grow like weeds and our men folks 
prefer to separate the milk rather than draw it to the 
railroad station only three-quarters of a mile distant. 
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You'll come back with renewed vigor for next season’s 


It’s not necessary to spend a fortune on the trip. 
find it extravagant--most people find it economical to go 
for a month or six weeks, avoiding cold weather—doctor’s 
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Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, 
CHICAGO, 
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AMERIGAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 








AN SAW MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Duplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate and 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship, LIGHT RUNNING, Requires 
Little Power, Simple, Easy to Handle, 
Won’t Get Out Order. With 

5 H. P. Steam or Gasoline Engine 

Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. per day. 
$150 BUYS IT—On Cars at Fac- 

tory. Freight Very Low. 


120 Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
New York Office, @OSEngineering Bidg. 
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SOIL PHYSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


By” Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. O. Schaub of the Iowa State College. 


Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text book as been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
Colleges and High Schools, although 
there is a widespread demand for a text 
book which covers the various phases of 
the subject. In this work the aim of 
the authors has been to present to the 
instructor and student a carefully out- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
ics. A’ portion of the experiments out- 
lined in this guide has been used quite 
generally in recent years. Many of them 
are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 
MOT WS PATSS. Cloth ....ccccccvccocess 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 
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== Lhe Signal Box 


(Bates-Hawley Pat.) is the mS! box for Rural Deliv- 
ery. Approved by P. M. Gen'l and Dept. Largest, 
most duckie: handiest if carrier and owner; cheapest 
inthelong run. Are interested ? Write to-day for 
booklet, Tell your Miends that We Want Agents. 
Liberal commissions , sample, circulars, etc. 
Signal Mail Box Company, 
509 Benton St. Joliet, Ill. 
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Acre stock and grain farm 

—One of the finest rich prairie land farms 
Is now in fine bine grass, corn and 
Well watered, cross-fenced and two sets 
Must be sold to settle 
107 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE FARMERS 


Speaking to the Text. 





It is a settled fact that leguminous 
plants used in diversified farming are 
what the south needs to bring up its 
tired and wornout lands. Cowpeas 
are better suited for this purpose on 
most soils than any other plants. 
any soil and 
produce marked improvement. It is 
a sign of awakening interest to find 
these plants coming more into use on 
our southern farms.—[J. C. Reaves, 
Calhoun County, Ala. 





You are to be highly congratulated 
on your efforts to improve#the cereals, 
especially corn, throughout America as 


noted in your contest. There is no 
doubt, except in the cotton regions, 
corn is king. It is capable of much 


Your efforts in 
this direction will aid immensely in 
increasing the income from our farms. 
American Agriculturist is to be highly 
congratulated upon crowning this, the 
king, of farm crops, by attracting to it 
the most intelligent efforts of our best 
farmers. I am glad that the Penn- 
Sylvania state grange at its annual 
meeting passed a resolution indorsing 
the interest and efforts to improve all 
farm products of this country. Many 
of us realized the possibilities in this 
direction. I have been for a long time 
surprised by the great development in 
live stock, poultry and other things 
and the apparent relative standstill in 
the development of cereals and grass. 
The recent work of a few individuals 
in work along these lines will become 
of greater importance in view of the 
contest you have originated. The at- 
tention of the public will be attracted 
to the full meaning of the possibilities 
in this movement. You can depend 
on me for hearty co-operation along 
any line that will be helpful to farm- 
ers.—[Prof A. H. Surface, Economic 
Zoologist, Pennsylvania. Department of 
Agriculture, 





My method of farming is as fol- 
lows: I spread 80 bushels good lime 
every four years to an acre. I drill 
with the wheat 200 pounds fertilizer 
for which I pay $21 per ton. This 
amount I put on one acre, with a 
light coat of barnyard manure. I 
get the best seed and drill two bushels 
per acre. I have had 100 bushels of 
corn to an acre on the same ground 
from which the wheat was taken, but 
not the same year. I do not like to 
seed after corn.—[E. R. Paschall, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 





I have been keeping up with your 
cereal contest through American Ag- 
riculturist and consider it one of the 
most plausible undertakings that an 
agricultural paper has ever engaged 
in. The good that will result will be 
in my opinion secured in this way: 
The farmer with his eye set to cap- 
turing one of these prizes will find that 
he will necessarily have to resort to 
means unusual to him at least, that 
this prize may be secured, and the 
good will come incidently by the dem- 
onstrating to himself his possibilities 
for increased production and in- 
creased profits. I hope that your un- 
dertaking will meet with the success 
that it deserves. I will be glad to 
know that a large number of compet- 
itors have gone from t?*:is state. South 
Carolina leads the list of all states in 
acre production of corn, as was shown 
by American Agriculturist’s corn con- 
test years ago. It is possible that our 
farmers will have some interesting 
yields in this contest.—[Prof Cc. L. 
Newman,South Carolina Agricultural 
College. 





I appreciate very highly the inter- 


'est you manifest in the advancement 


of agriculture. Your grain contest is 
certainly a worthy enterprise. I hope 
we will be able to co-operate with you 


along these lines and anything we can 
do to help the good work along will be 
cheerfully done. I hope that a large 
number of farmers will enter the con- 
test. We have the conditions here tg 
produce large crops of cereals and [| 
believe North Carolina could come 
near the top when the final scores are 
determined. You can count on us to 
do all we can along the lines of co- 
operation.—[S. L. Patterson, North 
Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture, 





I am glad to know that you are 
pushing so energetically the matter 
of better crops. There is no net profit 
to the grower of the average crop, for 
it costs about all the returns to pro- 
duce it. When we consider the aver- 
age returns of grain on the American 
farm, and compare them with those 


secured by the farmers of the old 
world, we are impressed with the fact 
that our methods are far from satis- 
factory. Improvement is possible in 


several ways, one of which is the ex- 
ercise of better judgment and far 
more care in the selection of seed of 
the best variety of grain. The addi- 
tional care and expense in this par- 
ticular part of the improvement is 
small indeed compared with the possi- 
ble increased gain. Anything which 
can awaken the thought of the farmer 
in this particular and fix his attention 
thereon, should be welcomed by every- 
body interested in the progress of 
American agriculture. I am glad in- 
deed, therefore, to note that you are 
taking this matter up actively, and 
wish you all success.—[W. A. Henry, 
Dean University of Wisconsin and Di- 
rector Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





I think the project of conducting 
a great cereal contest as proposed 
will result beneficially to the farm- 
ers of this country. I hope there will 
be a large number’ of contestants 
from West Virginia, as I know we can 
produce as fine grain as can be grown 
any place.—[J. B. Garvin, Assistant 
Secretary West Virginia State Board 
of Agriculture. 

I believe most earnestly that every 
man who has the land and can do sv 
is in duty bound to grow enough of 
the different kinds of choice fruits to 
supply at least the demands of his 
own family, because of the pleasure 
it affords to have it fresh right from 
the vine or tree.—[W. G. Farnsworth, 
Lucas County, Ohio. 








For many years we have watered 
cattle and horses at a creek in the 
valley 12 rods from our barn. The 
objection to the place was that a good 
part of the winter and spring the 
snow would be from 2 to 5 feet 
deep right where the water holes 
should be. This necessitated shovel- 
ing for 80 or 90 days of the severe 
weather. We went up the creek 35 
rods and dug a hole 3 feet from 
the bank, large enough for a barrel, 
making a trench to the creek, set in 
the barrel, and filled the trench solid 
with crushed stone for a filter. We 
then dug a ditch 2%4 feet deep and 
laid a five-eighth-inch galvanized iron 
pipe with an inverted strainer from 
the barrel to a tank inside the barn 
basement, where the stock is kept, 
and from the tank to buckets between 
each two head of stock. The horses 


are watered at the tank. The water 
supply is enough for 25 or 30 head 
of stock and horses, and when the 


house cistern is dry, furnishes water 
for washing, butchering and other 
purposes.—[G. L. Butterfield, Jeffer- 
son County, N Y. 





Any movement of the magnitude 
which you contemplate in your great 
cereal contest must give increased at- 
tention to a very much neglected class 
of cereals and result in great good.— 
(Ss. H. Messick President Delaware 
State Board of Agriculture. 
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A VALUABLE SPRAYING DEMONSTRATION 


A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 
A spraying demonstration was given recently 


on the farm of the state pomologist, Dr J. H. 
Funk of Boyerstown, Pa. A large attendance 
of public officials and representative fruit grow- 
ers from six states was present. The weather 


was all that could be desired. Dr Funk gave 
his first demonstration of the correct way of 
making the lime, sulphur and salt wash with 
his thoroughly equipped and, perhaps, most per- 
fect plant in America. 

The mixing house is constructed of undressed 
lumber, built against a steep hillside. A reser- 
voir of concrete with a capacity of 2000 gallons 
is placed at the top of the hill, 50 feet above 
the plant, thus giving all the pressure necessary. 
The first platform of the building proper con- 
tains a steam engine of six-horse power, and 
three boiling tanks, to fill which pipes to carry 
the water are conveniently ar- 
ranged, each with a_ supply 
valve. There is a coil of steam 
pipe in the bottom of each boil- 
ing tan, with openings so that 
when tie boiling is in progress, 
the steam enters uniformly 
through this coil pipe. The 1%4- 
inch outlet valves are placed at 
the bottom of the cooking vats, 
where the boiled material can be 
drawn through a series of strain- 
ers into another vat located on 
the story or platform beneath. 
From this it is again drawn 
through a 1%-inch pipe with 
strainer attached into the spray 
pump. Thus everything is 
handled by the gravity system 
plan, simple, but convenient and 
effective. There is no handling 
of the spraying materials and no 
The whole operation is 
convenient and rapid. 

On the upper platform where 
the main work is done, the lime, 
sulphur, salt, bluestone and oth- 
er materials needed are placed. 
Weighing scales and other neces- 
sities are there, so that everything can be han- 
dled easily and quickly. But the chief objects 
in the construction of the plant are cleanliness 
and economy. Dr Funk has shown a clear con- 
ception of what is required. The building was 
crowded when he began operations. To make 
100 gallons of wash, he had one of the three 
boiling vats full of boiling water. He first took 
36 pounds sulphur and with the boiling water 
made a sulphur paste. He next put 20 gallons 
water into one of the vats and when it became 
hot, 41 barrels best calcium lime were put into 
it. He immediately put in his sulphur paste, 
previously prepared and boiled, stirring well all 
the time until the material is of a dark olive 
green appearance. ; 

This, Dr Funk says, is an ideal condition 
for the wash. After this has been obtained, he 
dilutes to the proper quantity and adds 25 
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pounds salt. He then draws it into the spray 
tank and applies as soon as possible. It some- 
times takes only 40 minutes to obtain the de- 
sired color and at other times it will require 
an hour to secure it. But when he gets it he 
stops boiling. The quality of the wash and the 
care with which it was prepared impressed the 
visitors deeply. It was clear that if this care is 
necessary, it is not strange that so much of the 
spraying done with lime, sulphur and salt is 
not more effectual. Two lots of 100 gallons 
each were prepared for the benefit of the visi- 
tors, and it is particularly worthy of note that 
the wash was so well prepared that not a table- 
spoonful of sediment was left when the tank 
was emptied. The application was made 
with a gas sprayer, operated by the writer 
and his son. Two lines of hose, carry- 
ing ten nozzles, were used. The machine 


showed tremendous power and a capacity for 


a 


sos 





Getting Apples for Home Use in a Pennsylvania Orchard 


This interesting picture was snapped by American Agriculturist’s cam- 
era last summer in the orchard of Prof John Hamilton near State College, 
Pa. These trees were planted many years ago by William G. Waring, 
one of the most prominent fruit growers in the Keystone state. The va- 
rieties are Baldwin, Northern Spy, Tulpehocken, 
Winter Rambo. The first three named are considered the best winter 
varieties. They are hardy and productive. 
do well some years, but are not very reliable for his section. 


Russet, 


rapid and thorough work. It was surprising to 
those who had never seen a gas sprayer in 
operation. It is doubted if materials were ever 
more thoroughly prepared and applied in any 
previous demonstration. There was a general 
expression of satisfaction among the visitors. 
It is hoped that this effort will result in much 
good. 





Appeal to Kieffer Growers—Let every Kieffer 
pear grower pull out and consign to the flames 
30% of the trees that produce only low grade 
fruit and put his labor, care and attention on 
young trees. He will then have less expense 
for labor and packages and more satisfaction, 
more money and a grade of fruit that will 
reflect credit and bring more profit to the com- 
mercial pear grower on this peninsula.—[J. S. 
Harris, Kent County, Md.. 


~~ 
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Prof Hamilton says Greenings 


SORGHUM AS A FORAGE CROP 


GEORGE BALDERSTON, CECIL COUNTY, MD. 
An article in a recent issue of American 
Agriculturist on growing and feeding sorghum 
induces me to offer a few observations on the 
crop gleaned from an experience of nearly 50 
years in growing cane, not for cattle feeding 
primarily, but for the saccharine product. Dur- 
ing all this time this sorghum has been within 
reach of dairy cattle at all stages of its growth. 
That is, in the ordinary course of farming our 
dairy herd have frequently had the choice of 
it as a feed and I never knew cows to leave 
good pasture to browse down a mature patch 
of cane adjoining. We never turned them in- 
to it to require them to eat it, but we had am- 
ple opportunity to know their choice in the 
matter, when handling many hundreds of tons 
of it to manufacture syrup, as we did in the 
early ’60’s, when syrup was worth 80 cents to 
$1.25 a gallon. We thought at 
first that the blades would be a 
choice feed for cows or horses, 
and cured them carefully for that 
purpose, as did many of our pa- 
trons who raised the cane. But 
our stock always refused to eat 
the plant in any quantity, even 
if they were hungry. It was 
useless to force it upon them. 
They will go over a patch, from 
which the cane has been cut, and 
gather up the mature seed. They 
‘eat that with a relish as well as 
the half-ripe heads, chewing 
them off and rejecting the at- 
tached stalk, although it con- 
tained considerable saccharine 
matter. We have covered acres 
- of pasture with the fresh bagasse 
from the cane mill, where a herd 
of 20 to 30 cows were feeding, but 
the animals never resorted to 
this, more than to pick it over 
and eat a little of the sweet pith 
and any seed they might find. 
Ensilage corn, cut in the same 
stage of maturity and strewn be- 
fore them, will be eaten up 
greedily, and our hogs will fatten on it, con- 
suming nearly all the stalk, when it is given 
them whole. We are therefore surprised to 
hear sorghum recommended as a substitute for 
corn, where the latter can be grown success- 
fully. We admit that sorghum may withstand a 
season of heat and drouth by reason of its 
deeper and more powerful roots, but after the 
crop is cut, these same stumps and roots are 
left to be contended with in subsequent tillage. 
The plow, as a rule, will not cover them, the 
wheat drill is choked by them, and there they 
are to be gathered by the rake at harvest time. 
The first start cf all sorts of sorghum from the 
seed is slow and the young plants are hard to 
distinguish from grass, especially foxtail. This 
makes cultivation by horse power difficult and 
we cannot afford to grow any silage crop with 
hand labor, even at the start. 
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TO INCREASE GRAIN GROWERS’ PROFITS 


TREMENDOUS INTEREST IN IT—MANY FARMERS 
WILL BECOME CONTESTANTS—ADDITIONS TO 
THE PRIZE LIST HERE NOTED. 

Five thousand dollars in gold is contributed 
by Orange Judd Co to head the list of prizes 
in our contest to increase grain growers’ profits. 
This amount will be suitably divided when the 
detailed premium list is made out. All the 
other contributions to the prize list will be 
awarded in prizes for the first year’s work for 
wheat, corn or oats planted in 1906, unless 
otherwise stated. All prizes contributed will 
be acknowledged in these columns, again in the 
Contestants’ Manual, and also in the prize 
awards. 

Beaver Hights Farm—George Dobbs, of Bea- 
ver, Pa, donates one trio of his famous Light 
Brahmas, value $10. 

Star Farm Holsteins—Horace L. Bronson, 
proprietor, Cortland, N Y, donates one of his 
thoroughbred registered Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves from his famous strain of cattle, to be 
awarded by us to any contestant from Maine 
to California or from Michigan to Texas. Value 
of this donation, $100. 

G. G. Gibbs, breeder of Dutch-Belted cattle, 
Vail, N J, contributes one Dutch-Belted bull 
calf, to be selected by him from his herd, valued 
at $50. 

E. L. Wellman, North Clymer, N Y, donates 
a two months’ old Cheshire pig, bred from reg- 
4stered stock, winner to have choice of sex, 


value $8. 

C. I. Hunt, breeder of registered Jersey cat- 
tle, Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list one 
Jersey calf, to be selected by him from his 
herd and given to the contestant to whom it 
is awarded by the editor. Value of donation 
$25. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE CONTEST. 

The object is not to see who can raise the 
greatest number of bushels regardless of ex- 
pense, but is to encourage selection of the best 
and purest seed, also practical methods of cul- 
ture, so as to secure from the contest acre 
planted in 1906 an adequate supply of good 
seed to be grown the ensuing five years, both 
by contestants or by other farmers. 

In judging each contestant’s work for 1906, 
the following scale will be used: Variety and 
selection of seed 10 points, method of culture 
25 points, record or report (its clearness, com- 
pleteness, accuracy and care bestowed upon it) 
15 points, yield of contest acre 25 points, qual- 
ity of crop (its market grade, salability, feed- 
ing value, etc) 10 points, profits resulting 
from the entire operation 15 points, total 100 
points. This scale shows how thoroughly prac- 
tical are the purposes of the contest and offers 
an inducement to everyone to enter the contest 
‘who is going to raise one or more acres of 
wheat, corn or oats. 

Let us state again that anyone may compete 
without fees or dues. Any variety of corn or 
of winter wheat may be grown, obtained wher- 
ever desired, but we shall later recommend 
certain varieties which have proved to be 
peculiarly adapted to certain sections. 

The winter wheat division of contest will 
be for wheat sown in the fall of 1906, but 
the spring wheat, corn and oats will be for 
the crop harvested in 1906 from seed sown in 
1906. 

In the oat class we recommend the Myrick 
oat, which may be obtained of any seedsman, 
but contestants may use any other oat seed if 
they prefer. The Myrick oat was described 
Jast week and is the pure seed of a highly 
improved strain of the original type of true 
American Banner oat, developed on the Mani- 
toba government experimental farm, and con- 
stituting the entire crop of a Manitoba expert. 

A special strain of Red Fife spring wheat 
seed is recommended in this issue, and while 
we believe it to the advantage of spring wheat 


growers to tie up to this peculiarly pure seed 
of Red Fife, this is not made an ironclad con- 
dition of the prize contest. 

It is our purpose to conduct this contest 
along the most practical, most generous and 
most scientific lines, so as to bring it right 
down close to every farmer who raises corn, 
wheat or oats. As many of them state, in writ- 
ing us of their intention to compete, the expe- 
rience to be got out of it, as well as the 
better attention to pure seed and good culture, 
will be invaluable, whether or not they win 
a prize. It also may be repeated that we have 
no financial interest in any seed, but we are 
thoroughly interested in directing attention to 
the overwhelming importance of using pure 
seed of the highest grade, not only for cereals, 
but for all crops. 

In order to enter the contest, write to this 
paper as follows: ‘American Agriculturist, 
New York City, I hereby notify you of my in- 
tention to enter your contest to increase grain 
growers’ profits, and will decide whether to en- 
ter one, two or three of the classes—corn, wheat 
and oats, when the premium list is finally pub- 
lished in your paper.” Be sure to sign your 
full name, postoffice, county and state. 

Of course the value of this work to Ameri- 
can agriculture will be governed largely by 
the extent to which farmers generally take it 
up. We are doing our part without money 
and without price, and indeed are contribut- 
ing not only $5000 in cash but also much in 
labor, and our expenses will greatly exceed 
this amount long before the five-year contest 
is concluded. We are gratified, however, at 
the number who have already notified us of 
their intention to enter the contest, and we 
hope to hear from everyone. Any and all sug- 
gestions are also welcomed, to the end that the 
final details set forth in the Contestants’ Manual 
May cover every possible point. We mean to 
have this thing so perfectly plain and simple 
that each and every grower of corn, wheat 
and oats will be interested to co-operate in 
this contest and thus increase his profits. 





WINTER WHEAT PUSHING NORTHWARD 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

The success which attends the growing of 
winter wheat in the Canadian northwest is one 
of the most surprising of the many surprises 
that have arisen during recent years regarding 
the adaption of plants. When I visited southern 
Alberta in 1903, some mention was made of grow- 
ing winter wheat by one of the residents of 
Lethbridge. My attention was at once arrested. 
Through the aid of the deputy minister of agri- 
culture for the territories, I was able to obtain 
the address of three or four farmers living at 
points between Lethbridge and Edmonton; my 
interest in the matter lay in the fact as to what 
it told about the possible agriculture of the 
country. Any country that will grow sure crops 
of winter wheat will in time grow good crops of 
clover and even alfalfa. Any country that will 
grow these will also grow live stock in good 
form, and is, therefore, judged from the stand- 
point of production, a good country to live in. I 
wrote to the men whose addresses I had received 
and was of course glad to learn of the suc- 
cess that had attended their efforts to grow 
this important cereal. 

What was my surprise on going back to 
southern Alberta, to find that in 1904 the crop 
of winter wheat grown embraced 8296 acres, 
that the average yield per acre was 18.33 bush- 
els for the whole province, and that for cen- 





HANDLING FIELD CROPS 


tral Alberta it was 28.67 bushels per acre. The 
winter wheat crop in Alberta this year is put 
at 2,000,000 bushels. 

I found this crop being regularly grown in 
the cultivated areas in northern Alberta. It 
has succeeded in the neighborhood of Regina 
on the main line of the C P R, and near Haw- 
ley on the Prince Albert Branch. 

It is my conviction, however, that winter 
wheat will come to be grown as a regular crop 
throughout the greater portion of tillable 


Alberta, over large portions of central and’ 


northern Saskatchewan, and in certain of the 
northern areas of Manitoba. If the conclusion 
is correct it will open up a new empire for the 
growth of winter wheat, as the country referred 
to in Saskatchewan and Manitoba covers an 
area of several hundred miles, from east to west. 
From Dauphin to Edmonton, the line of the Ca- 
nadian Northern covers a distance of 647 miles. 





FEEDING PUMPKINS TO COWS 
COLON C. LILLIE. 

A Michigan correspondent, Mr Horace Dur- 
ham of Wayne county, writes that he raised a 
good crop of pumpkins this year and intended 
to feed them to some of his cows, but some of 
his neighbors told him pumpkins will dry cows. 
He wants advice as to what he shall feed with 
mixed hay and corn stalks and corn as grain. 
Pumpkins are an excellent succulent feed 
to feed milch cows in the fall. Of course 
they will not keep long and must be fed 
out. Do not let your neighbors dissuade 
you from feeding pumpkins. 

I suppose if one would attempt to make nearly 
the entire ration for a dairy cow out of pump- 
kins, the cow would fall off in her milk and it is 
barely possible that if we should turn the cows 
into the field and allow them to eat all they 
might care to, some of them would eat so much 
that it would get them out of condition and off 
their feed, consequently would dry them up. 
The proper place to feed pumpkins as well as 
anything else is in the cow stable. 

The Vermont experiment station a few years 
ago made a test of pumpkins and corn 
silage and this test seemed to show that 
2% tons of pumpkins was equal to one ton of 
corn silage. I think that the growing of pump- 
kins should be encouraged. A piece of well pre- 
pared land planted to pumpkins exclusively will 
many times yield profitable returns and they 
make excellent and handy feed to feed for suc- 
culency in the fall before one cares to open the 
silo. Some have the idea that pumpkin seeds 
work on the kidneys of animals as a diuretic 
and that seeds ought to be removed before feed- 
ing them. This, however, is simply another 
notion. There is nothing in it and the seeds are 
as valuable as any part of the pumpkin. 

With mixed hay and corn stalks for roughage, 
the grain ration should be rich in protein, be- 
cause the roughage is quite deficient in it. Corn 
meal will not balance a ration of corn stalks 
and mixed hay. We must have some grain 
ration much richer in protein. You could make 
a fairly good ration by feeding corn meal and 
wheat bran and mixing the corn meal and wheat 
bran in the proportion of equal parts by weight. 
It would be a more economical ration, however, 
to mix the corn meal and wheat bran by bulk 
or by measure and then feed a pound of cotton- 
seed meal night and morning mixed with it. 
Because you have to buy the grain food, if you 
have good cows you cannot afford to scrimp 
them on their grain ration. A cow that is giv- 
ing a good liberal flow of milk ought to have 
from six to ten pounds of grain every day. If 
it is not convenient to get the cottonseed meal, 
you could substitute oil meal or gluten meal. 
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EASTERN FARM AFFAIRS 


UTILIZING SPOILED HAY ON THE FARM 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, VIRGINIA EXPER STA. 


T have just moved onto a farm that has con- 
siderable low, Swampy ground. Earlier in the 
season, before I came here, a large quantity 
of hay had been cut on this low ground and 
put up in small cocks and left there. This hay 
is now ruined for feeding purposes. Is there 
any way that I can use it to advantage as a 
fertilizer? If so, how could I best make use 
of it—[M, C. Dickinson, Henrico County, Va. 


If you have any stock on the farm, use the 
spoiled hay for bedding in the stable this win- 
ter as freely as possible and try and break it 
down so it can be handled through the manure 
spreader to the best advantage. One of the best 
ways to work this form of rowshness into 
manure that can be easily handled is to feed 
the cattle in a shed where the manure may ac- 
cumulate for some time, and if it is kept suf- 
ficiently moist, it will decay quite rapidly. Of 
course you can keep the animals dry by 
putting a fresh layer of hay under them each 
day. 

If this plan fails you may compost the “hay 
to fairly good advantage by thowing open the 
stacks and letting plenty of water in and fork- 
ing them over two or three times during the 
fall and winter. This would be somewhat la- 
borious, and a still better plan would probably 
be to scatter the hay directly on the land where 
you wish to use it and turn it under deeply, 
using a heavy plow with a rolling colter which 
will cut up the hay pretty well and enable you 
to turn it under to good advantage. Of course 
the hay will only make a fair fertilizer, but as 
it is spoiled it would be a misfortune for you 
not to use it for the purpose of soil improve- 
ment. 





FEEDING RYE FOR BEST RESULTS 


DR E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXP STA. 

That the best results may be obtained from 
the use of rye as a green forage crop, harvesting 
should begin as soon as the plant begins to 
head. At this period, the forage is very succu- 
lent, palatable and highly digestible, and in the 
first feedings smaller amounts should be used 
than are sufficient to supply the entire needs 
of the animal. If the plant is left until it is 
fully headed out before beginning to cut, at 
which period perhaps the largest total amount 
of food would be obtained, the time during 
which the crop may be used would be very 
much shortened, and the usefulness of the crop, 
either as a source of all of the succulent food 
or for the purpose of supplementing pastures, 
would be very materially reduced. 

Under average conditions, when the practice 
outlined here is followed, rye may serve to sup- 
ply the herd with a palatable food for from 
ten to 20 days, the period depending upon the 
method of seeding and the character of the sea- 
son. If it is desirable to have a long period of 
feeding, then the crop should be seeded at dif- 
ferent times. The first seeding should be made 
in the middle states in August, and the second 
seeding may be made as late as the middle of 
September, or October. This later seeding will 
make a much less vigorous growth in the fall, 
will start later in spring, and will be ready 
for feeding from a week to ten days after that 
from the first seeding is ready, and which has 
been stimulated as outlined. When seeded pri- 
marily for forage, the amount of seed used 
should be relatively greater than when used 
for grain, usually two bushels per acre. 

COMPOSITION AND AMOUNT TO FEED. 

If used when in best condition for forage, 
rye contains a high content of water, or an 
average of only about 18% dry matter. In this 
stage of growth, the content of nitrogenous 


matter is relatively large, though it is not 
entirely organized into albuminoids. As it in- 
creases in maturity, the dry matter increases 
and the crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
increases much more rapidly relatively than 
the nitrogenous compounds and the nutritive 
ratio is widened. 


A yield of seven tons would, therefore, fur- 
nish about 1% tons dry matter, which would 
contain about 300 pounds protein, and nearly 
one ton carbohydrates, including fiber, total 
protein practically equivalent to that contained 
in one ton wheat bran and carbohydrates 
equivalent to tyat contained in - rly 
two tons, though with a rate of digesti- 
bility much higher than for rthe’barn. The 
relatively large yield of nutrients together with 
the fact that it may be obtained without large 
expense, and without interfering with the grow- 
ing of other crops the same season, make rye a 
crop worthy of consideration. 


It is desirable in the beginning, and when the 
plant is in such an immature state, to feed 
about one-half the quantity that the animals 
usually require, 30 pounds per day, and by the 
third day increase it to 50 to 60 pounds for a 
1000-pound cow; 60 pounds will supply about 
ten pounds of dry matter, or nearly one-half 
of the total required in a daily ration for a cow 
in full flow of milk. Larger amounts are often 
fed, though not usually to good advantage. 
Dairy animals are very fond of green rye, and 
its feeding will always result in an increase in 
the flow of milk, due both to its succulence and 
to the fact that at the right stage of growth for 
soiling, it is very well balanced in its propor- 
tions of nutrients. 

The yield per acre, even under good methods 
of management, will vary widely according to 
character of soil and season. The range has 
been shown to be from four to 12 tons per acre. 
In the experiments at the New Jersey station, 
the average yield for seven years has been seven 
tons per acre, at a cost for seeding and fer- 
tilizer of but $5.50, making the crop one of the 
cheapest of those used for soiling. 

Where the conditions are not favorable for 
soiling, rye makes an excellent pasture, and 
while but from one-third to one-half as much 
food is obtained as from soiling, it can be used 
through a longer period, provided it is not pas- 
tured too closely in its early growth. This is 
a favorite method of utilizing rye in many dairy 
districts, and the crop serves a most excellent 
purpose as a source of food, as well as to pro- 
tect the regular pastures from injury from too 
early use. If weather conditions are favorable 
later, a light, early pasturing will not seriously 
interfere with the maturing of a grain crop. 
Another advantage of the use of rye, which 
should not be lost sight of, is its usefulness as 
a cover crop, not only absorbing and holding 
plant food, but preventing the waste of soil by 
washing or blowing. It can be seeded later in 
the fall than almost any other crop, and starts 
earlier in spring than most others. It will usu- 
ally pay well to seed rye on raw ground for 
this purpose alone. 


We have made silage on one or two occasions, 
but it has not proven entirely satisfactory, 
owing to the fact that it is difficult to pack it 
sufficiently tight to prevent rapid fermentation, 
though when made into silage, it should be cut 
just as the rye is in full head, and preferably 
cut into lengths 1 or 1% inches long, and care 
taken to pack it as tightly as possible in the 
silo. Its feeding value is good, and it is relished 
by stock—there may be many instances where it 
would serve an excellent purpose in this form. 
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WINTER PREPARATIONS FOR CORN CROP 


A FARMER, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N Y. 

Our first step to secure a good crup is to se- 
lect seed at husking time. The nice ears with 
well shaped kernels are reserved. We leave 
enough husks to hang the ears in bunches. 
They are tied together and hung in a dry place 
till spring. The field selected is one in which 
the grass is getting thin. This is covered dur- 
ing the previous fall and winter with manure 
drawn when possible directly from the stable. 
About ten acres is thus covered by plowing 
time. Plowing is begun as soon as the ground 
is fit after oat sowing. Sometimes a wet piece 
is plowed in the fall and spread with manure, 
but generally speaking spring plowing is pre- 
ferred. As soon as plowed, a smoothing har- 
row is run over the ground and followed by a 
spring-tooth to make the land very mellow. 
The field is then marked both ways and planted 
in check rows. This method has been very suc- 
cessful but whether it is superior to the more 
recent practice of drilling I cannot say. 

Before the plants appear, a weeder is used 
to loosen the surface and kill weeds. When the 
corn is clearly visible, a one-horse cultivator 
is run as wide as possible both ways without 
disturbing the corn. If the weeds are persist- 
ent we go twice to a row to get rid of them. 
Hillers are not used on the cultivator, as we 
want the ground as level as possible. The less 
surface exposed the less moisture is lost. The 
missing hills are replanted as soon as possible. 
When hoecing our men carry seed with them 
and drop it wherever it is needed. When the 
corn is up about 8 inches, hoeing is begun and 
the cultivator kept active until the plants are 
in danger of being broken by the horses. The 
crop is harvested when the kernels are nearly 
two-thirds glazed. It is put in shocks of 36 hills 
and husked as soon as dry enough. 





MARKETING THE CROP GF BEANS 


PROF J. L. STONE, AGRI COLLEGE, CORNELL UNIV. 

As beans come from the threshers there are 
among them more or less that are discolored 
and damaged, and also gravel and dirt of va- 
rious sorts. This refuse must be removed be- 
fore the beans are ready for market. Much of 
this work can be done by machinery, but some 
of it must be accomplished by hand picking. 
All the beans going to market from New York 
are hand-picked, which means that practically 
every bean is perfect. The matter of preparing 
the crop is almost exclusively in the hands of 
the bean dealers. At a large number of the rail- 
way stations in the bean growing sections are 
bean houses, usually the property of a local 
produce dealer who buys the crop of the locality. 
The farmer delivers his crop at the bean house. 
It is sampled. The sample is weighed, picked 
and weighed again to determine the loss by 
picking. The farmer is usually paid for 
the estimated amount of picked beans de- 
livered. 

At the bean houses the beans are run through 
special machines that remove much of the 
refuse and sometimes grade the beans accord- 
ing to size. The work is wonderfully facilitated 
by a mechanical device which causes the beans, 
thinly spread on a movable canvas apron, to 
pass slowly in front of the picker, who has 
opportunity to see each bean and time to pick 
out the gravel and damaged beans. Py means 
of a foot lever the operator controls the move- 
ment of the apron and the rapidity of the flow 
of the beans, which are led by means of spouts 
from storage room above. 





THE VALUE OF A NAME 


You can't always tell the value of 
a buffalo robe by looking at it. 
That's why you should buy 
the kind that hears a good 
reputation, and a wel} 
known name, 
The genu- 
ine 


lished repu- 

tation. It looks 

well, but what is 

more important, it wears 

well, keeps out the cold, the 

wind and the rain better than any 

other robe made. Don’t be per- 
suaded into buying any 

robe but one that 





FREE Rex s001 


THE VETERINARY GUIDE. 
_ 


160 pages, 6x9, more 
than 150 illustrations, 
well and aubatantially 
bound, attractive three 
color covers, Weighs 
nearly a pound. 

Reflects the opinions of the 
most successful Vi Sur- 
——— all parts of theworld, 

overs every subject that may 
come up relative to ailments of 
Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep 
and Poultry and gives the most 
successful treatment known to 
Modern Vi 


jence. 

Books ofless real value are sold 

every day in the year by canvassers and Book Stores 
at from $3.00 to$10.00; worth $10.00 to any stock owner. 
G ll C The one Gall Cure that can be 

Rex a ure used with the assurance of suc- 
cessful results in case Acknowledged by the 
leading horsemen from all parts of the world as the 
best Gall Cure ever made. In using, it is better to work 
the horse as it gives quicker results. If your dealer does 
not sell Rex Gall Cure, send us twenty-five cents and we 
will send vou a full sized 25c can and also a copy of our 
160 Rex Book, The Guide, Absolutely 
Free. "the Rex Company, Dept. 323 Omaha, Neb. 





PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 
A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents. Mail 60 cents. 
Prussian REMEDY Co.; St. PAUL. MINN. 








For Specific Opthalmia, 
Neo More Biind Horses faeon Blindness and other 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ie the investment end. 
If the food makes its 

roper amount of fiesh, “** "7, 

hen the cost is well in- 
vested. If a large part of the food is 
wasted through poor digestion or non- 
assimilation, then feeding becomes an 
expense rather than an investment. 


D8 HESS 
STOCK FOOD 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.8.) 
containing tonics for the digestion, fron for 
the blood, nitrates to expel poisonous ma- 
terials from the system, laxatives to regulate 
the bowels. The ingredients of Dr. Hess Stock 
Food are recommended by the Veterinary 
Colleges and the Farm Papers. Recognized 
@ @ medicina: tonic and a laxative by our 
own Government, ana sold on a written 
guarantee at 


5¢ per Ib. in 100 Ib, sacks; { ™xseptin Canada 


25 Ib. pall $1.60. weet sad Bouth. 


A tablespoonful per day for the average 
hog. Less than a penny a day for horse, 
cow or steer, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 





AM RAISER 


Raises cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream thereforemore 
butter, gives sweet 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


skim-milk for house, 
} calves and pigs, does 
i away with crocks and 

| Bi ig “ pans. *If your dealer 
Adin ia , does not handle write 
i for Free Catalogue and 

| our Introductory Prices. 


Bluffton'Cream Separator Co. Bluffton, Ohio. 


$5 f0. $20 AN ACRE 


| 
| is the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
| for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses, 
| Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the best in 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed: 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
| 8t. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B. 
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first class work. 


expense. 
free catalogue, 
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READ THIS AFFIDAVIT 


DuNDEE, OREGON 


“This U. S. Separator has been in use for the past nine years, 
and in that length of time the entire cost of extras, which con- 
sisted of three rubber rings, amounted to 45c. ae 

“] separated with this machine today Jem 10) and it did 


(Signed), - H. Tayior.” 


Subscribed and sworn to before J. C. Colcord, Notary Public 
for Oregon, June 24, 1905. 


U. S. Cream Separators 


Hold World’s Record for Close Skimming, 


and are the most durable separators made. Actual work 
for many years in every-day service gives an x endur- 
ance test” that really proves something. The U. S. will 
make the most money for you with least trouble and, 
Investigation costs you nothing. 


Send for 


No. sso-D, showing you_ plainly by 


illustration and complete description why U. S. Separa- 
tors not only skim closest but also 


THE LONGEST 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
18 Distributing Warehouses throughout the United States and Canada. 


‘fire ehtinguishers, 





How to Reduce Cost of Fire Insurance. 


Insurance of farm buildings against 
fire is becoming increasingly difficult 
and costly. More than one fire insur- 
ance company has discontinued the 
writing of farm risks, not because of 
any prejudice against the business, 
but simply because in their experi- 
ence, extending over a number of 
years, they have made no money on 
farm business. Other companies 
write farm insurance only at compara- 
tively high prices, and if the farmer 
objects to paying such a high premi- 
um, they not infrequently assert that 
they would just as soon be excused 
from writing farm insurance at all. 
In self defence farmers are patroniz- 
ing the farm mutual insurance com- 
panies, and these latter companies 
thus get the better class of farm risks, 
the losses on which are less than on 
the average run of farm risks insured 
in stock companies. 

The real trouble lies in the fact 
that, aside from the moral hazard, a 
farm loss is usually a total loss to the 
insurance company. This is so because 
of the utter absence of any protection 
against fire on the farm. This absence 
of such protection is amazing, especial- 
ly in these days when for a nominal 
sum a modern chemical fire extinguish- 
er may be had that can be depended 
upon to put out almost any fire, if 
used promptly. The insurance pre- 
mium on a set of buildings equipped 
with such extinguishers should be re- 
duced to a figure that will pay for the 
extinguisher several times over. It is 
as true on the farm as in the factory 
that a reduction in the risk involves a 
reduction in the cost of insurance. 
Any reasonable expense incurred in 
reducing the risk, earns a very hand- 
some income by reason of the saving 
over previous cost of insurance. For 
instance, our printing office some 
years ago was equipped with hand 
and the insurance 
premium was so reduced that the sav- 
ing soon paid for the outlay. Later we 
installed the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars, with the result that our pre- 
miums were again reduced to such an 
extent as to pay an enormous interest 
on that item also. 

The same result should apply to 
farm buildings. While each board of 
fire underwriters throughout the coun- 
try has its own set of rates, which 
vary aecording to the profits of the 
business in that section, as a general 
thing the farmer pays from 50 to 75% 
higher rates than his city brother. In 
some sections, notably in the eastern 
states, insurance rates on strictly farm 
property are more than double that 
of the average city house or protected 
business. Strictly farm property also 
pays much higher rates than suburban 
risks, while in most cases suburban 
property rates are 25 to 50% higher 
than on city property. 

Here is a typical case: 
Rhode Island farmer has a fine set 
of buildings in good condition, the 
barn not connected with the house, 
but the whole set is probably three 
miles from the village fire department. 
It has no organization, is wholly vol- 
untary, and there is hardly one chance 
in a hundred that the engine would 
reach the fire in question before the 
buildings were totally consumed. On 
this property, dwelling and contents 
are insured for $5000, barn, stock and 
contents for $5000. The cost of this 
$10,000 insurance is 114% for three 
years, that is to say, the owner pays 
$150 in advance for three years’ in- 
surance against fire for this amount. 
Now $10,000 insurance on dwelling 
and barn in the city of Providence 
would cost only $60 for the same term. 
If the property were located in New 
York city, the comparison would be, 
for the same amount of insurance, 


A certain 





about $75 for the city resident ang 
about $120 for the farmer. 

Now the farmers of the count 
ought to take this matter in head 
in a practical, definite way. Equiy 
your buildings with one or more 9 
the modern, effective and relative] 
inexpensive fire extinguishers. Wherg 
a number of homesteads are not fay 
apart, the district might go furthe 
and organize a little fire company of 
its own. Investigate thoroughly th 
modern methods of fire protection an¢ 
of fighting fire on the farm, spend 
few dollars along this line, and get j 
back in a saving over present hig] 
cost of insurance, as well as in bette; 
protection against fire. This impor 
tant subject ought to be taken up a 
farmers’ institutes and in the granges 

i 


Red Fife Spring Wheat. 





The Red Fife spring wheat seed ha; 
been selected for the American Ag 
riculturist cereal contest. This variety 
has been grown in the American anc 
also in the Canadian northwest fron 
the beginning of settlement in those 
areas. It has been grown during re- 
cent years under various names, and 
other varieties have been introduced 
in the hope of getting something that 
would be more productive and tha‘ 
would at the same time retain the 
good milling properties of the Fife 
wheat. 

The wheat is sometimes known a: 
the Scotch fife, a name that has ref4 
erence to its origin. It is a wheat ful 
ly medium in hight, fairly stiff in the 
straw, heads fully average in size and 
has good stooling properties. The 
chaff and berry are red, the latter be- 
ing hard and flinty, more especiall 
when grown in the usually dry harves 
atmosphere of northwestern prairies 

The wide adaption of this wheat fur. 
nished one strong reason why it should 
be recommended for this contest. Ne 
other variety could have given op 
portunity for entering the contes 
over so wide an area But the most 
strongly determining feature in its 
choice was its admirable milling prop- 
erties. 

To enable contestants to obtain an 
absolutely pure strain of the best ex- 
isting type of Red Fife spring wheat, 
after inspecting many crops, the en- 
tire acreage grown by Henry Nichols 
of Manitoba, Can, was secured; Mr 
Nichol’s original stock of seed 
came from the Canadian governmen 
farm at Brandon, which is manage¢ 
by A. A. Bedford, one of the mos 
careful and successful farmers and 
cereal experts in the northwest. The 
seed for American growers is put uy] 
and handled by Northrup, King & 
Co, seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn, an 
for Canadian growers by the Steele 
Briggs company of Winnipeg. Thi: 
seed is put up in sealed bags, so as t 
insure the grower receiving the pur 
seed of the highest quality and of in 
nate vigor. It is put in bags holding! 
2% bushels, or enough for a liberal 
seeding of the contest acre. 

I suggest that at the cheese or but- 
ter factory meeting a committee of 
three be appointed to visit patrons 
said committee to consist of two farm- 
ers noted for their up-to-date and 
careful, cleanly methods, and of 
butter or cheese makers. Their work 
of inspection should be to visit eaclt 
patron, examine his premises, herds, 
stables, utensils, strainers and cans 
It should be agreed that each farmer 
co-operate with the committee to in- 
sure milk free from taint.—|[F. H. 
Kingsley, Seneca County, N Y. 


Sheep Associations Elect—Among 
the sheep breeding associations meet 
ing at Chicago last week were the 
Costwolds. The new officers of the 
Cotswold association are: President. 
F. H. Shore of Ontario; vice-presi 
dent, D. B. Watt of Ohio; secretar 
and treasurer, F. W. Harding of Wis 
consin. The officers of the America 
Cheviot asociation are president, C. 
E. Plumb: vice-president, F. Bf 
Lantz. secretary and treasurer, F. 
Dawley of New York. 
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Splendid Displays of Live Stock. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





general opinion that 
the exhibit overtops any previous 
exhibit both in numbers of ani- 
mals on exhibition and also in 
regard to the quality of the same. 
This, however, does not hold true of 
lasses of live stock. It has been 
increase is 30% 


It was the 


all Cli 
estimated that the 


larger than during any previous year. 
I have some doubt as to whether this 
estimate is not a little extravagant. 
While the cattle exhibit is super- 
latively strong, some breeds are, as 
usual, much better represented numer- 
ically than others. Shorthorns still 
hold the fort and it would probably 
be correct to say that more. than 
twice as many Shorthorns were on 
exhibition as of any other breed. 
The exhibit of sheep was very ex- 
cellent, that of Shropshires being far 
away in the lead as far as numbers 
are concerned. Greatly to my sur- 


however, Leicesters 
have often wondered 


came sec- 
why this 


prise, 
ond, I 


beautiful breed did not stand higher 
in favor with farmers generally. It 
would seem, however, that their day 
is coming again. All the exhibitors of 
Leicest« with two exceptions are 
from Ontario. After the Leicesters 
there is not very much difference ap 


parently in the strength of the exhib- 





Davidson. The sale on Thursday was 
held by Richard Gibson.of Delaware, 
Ont. This feature of the show would 
seem to be well established. It is for- 
tunate that it is so, as there can be 
no question as to the economy and 
advantage of conducting public sales 
at such leading centers and at such 
times as furnish the opportunity for 
people to attend without great ex- 
pense. 
CHAMPION STEER. 

The grand champion steer, Biack- 
rock, owned by the Iowa agricultural 
college, is a fine specimen of the high- 
grade Angus. This animal was pur- 
chased a year ago from a.carload lot 


in the Chicago stock yards. His 
weight, 1650 pounds, is not remark- 
able, but he showed high quality. 


Blackrock is characterized by remark- 
able depth of flesh, symmetry of form 
and hardiness of type. 

FAT SHEEP FROM ONTARIO. 

One distinguishing feature of the 
show is the large number of prizes 
won in the entries made by Ontario 
breeders. It is at least approximate- 
ly correct to say that in the 35 differ- 
ent classes of fat sheep only three men 
outside of Ontario carried off blue 
ribbons. The explanation offered by 
those who are anxious to shield our 
American breeders claims that the 
success of the Ontario exhibitors is 





ENGLISH SHROPSHIRE RAM FAMOUS AS A PRIZE WINNER 


The owner of this splendid ram, R. P. Cooper of Great Britain, recent- 


ly turned down an offer 
of the wool market has had a 
tion given breeding sheep. 


of $5000 for the animal. 
world-wide tendency 
Here in the United 


The universal strength 
to augment the atten- 


States sheep breeders for 


the past few years have enjoyed great prosperity and this is reflected in the 


excellent demand now 


and took a gold medal at Glasgow. 


its of Southdowns, Oxford Downs, Lin- 
colns and Cotswolds. Lowest in point 
of numbers probably are the Dorsets, 
Hampshires and Cheviots. 
THE JUDGING CONTEST. 

Eight colleges were represented in 
this competition, namely Texas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mich- 


igan, Indiana and Ohio. The highest 
honors have gone to Ontario. In 
judging horses, the Iowa _ students 


were placed first, those from Ontario 
second, and from Texas third. In 
the judging of cattle, sheep and swine 
the Ontario students won first place, 
those from Iowa second, and from 
Ohio third. 

LIVE STOCK SALES. 

The sales of Shorthorns on Tues- 
day, Herefords on Wednesday, of 
Angus on Thursday, and of Galloways 
on Friday will be reported later. 
Sales of Shropshire sheep were also 
held on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The former consisted of Shropshires 
from the flock of the Altamont stock 
farm of New York, owned by G. H. 


prevailing for feeding 
ram pictured above was a potent factor on the English fair 


stock. This 
circuit of 1905 


and breeding 


owing to the peculiar character of 
their climate. Most emphatically I 
deny the correctness of this explana- 
tion. In previous years, the United 
States won a large share of prizes in 
the fat stock classes for sheep. The 
states of New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota are quite as 
well adapted for raising high-class 
sheep as Ontario. However, Ontario 
breeders give closer attention to their 
work. They also feed field roots free- 
ly. This gives their lambs an advan- 
tage in size over the average American 
stock. 

The sale of pure bred Shorthorns re- 
sulted in a general average of $310 on 
58 head. This is more than $100 above 
the average secured in 1904. Forty- 
nine females averaged $293 and ten 
bulls $412. The top sale was $1025 
paid by T. B. Hart of Illinois for F. 
W. Harding’s cow, Anoka Missie. Dr 
W. A. Earles of Wisconsin gave $1000 
for Whitehall Count, owned by Car- 
penter & Ross of Ohio. 


- 
ae 


“T saw your advin old reliable A A.” 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Horses and Swine at the International, 
COLON Cc. LILLIE. 


It is no small task to convey an 
adequate idea of the excellence of 
the great horse show at the inter- 
national. There was the greatest 
round-up of the best horses ever 
brought together. In number it sur- 
passed 1904 by 24 entries, the total 
in 1904 being 547 and in 1905 a total 
of 571. As to the quality those who 
saw both shows can understand. One 
noticeable feature of the horse part of 
the big show was the number of new 
names among the exhibitors. The 
great event is surely growing in pop- 
ularity and attracting new breeders 
every year. While there were many 
new contestants for the honors of the 
great international the old ones were 
all there and were able to deliver 
even better goods than on previous 
occasions. 

While every one pronounced the 
exhibition of fat hogs fine, numerous 
complaints are heard on every hand 
because the management of the great 
show will not allow the exhibition of 
breeding stock 

Some breeds were well represented, 
notably the Poland-China and Berk- 
shire. One breed was poorly repre- 
sented, namely the Chester White; 
and some breeds were not represent- 
ed. at all, as for instance the Suffolk 
and Essex. The bacon breeds were 
represented by the Tamworth and 
Large English Yorkshire. There was 
a splendid exhibition of cross bred 
hogs. 

HORSE ASSOCIATIONS MEET. 

Several of the horse breeding associ- 
ations held their annual conventions 
during the week. Of these more will 
be said later. The Percheron society 
of America elected H. G. McMillan, 
pres; H. A. Briggs, vice-pres; George 
W. Stubblefield, sec; A. Stewart, asst 
sec and J. L. DeLancey, treas. The 
Belgian association elected Peter Hap- 
ley, pres; J. H. Crouch, vice-pres and 
A. P. Conner, sec and treas. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$1272 on hand after a year’s heavy ex- 
penses. 


Milk Producers’ New Organization. 








vicinity of Vail, 
Warren county, N J, recently organized 
the Vail milk producers’ association. 
One of the leaders in this movement 
is G. G. Gibbs, a prominent dairyman 
in that section. The creameryman to 
whom the farmers in that vicinity have 


Dairymen in the 


been delivering their milk had not 
paid them for 35 days. 
Dairymen in that section after or- 


ganizing, refused to deliver their milk 
to the creamery December 5 and 6. 
AS a consequence, the creamery re- 
ceived only 15 cans December 7. This 
was furnished by small dairymen, 
most of whom had not joined the as- 


sociation. The association brought in 
a new man to whom they furnished 
64 cans of 40 quarts each. The pro- 


prietor of the old creamery on Decem- 
ber 9 came around with checks for No- 
vember milk and promised to pay all 
who had stopped as soon as possible 
after the 15th. He refused to do bet- 
ter than to take off an average of % 
cent per quart from the New York ex- 
change prices. He also refused to 
sign a contract. Speaking of this 
mater, Mr Gibbs says: 

“The 4 cent per quart of New York 
exchange is what we call here, ‘12 
quarters off.’ We have since engaged 
our milk at ‘10 quarters off’ and have 
the advantage of a signed contract. 
On December 9, the creamery proprie- 
tor who thought he had us in his 
grip, was anxious to sign a contract 
with us. He was willing to give % 
cent per quart above the exchange to 
all who would return. Not one of our 
members went back to him. Decem- 
ber 11 he offered to give 4% cent per 
quart, above the exchange price un- 
til April 1. It was his impression that 
we were merely trying to play a game 
of bluff with him. He was complete- 
y site We realize as never be- 
ore, at ‘in unit th 
strength.’ ”’ i = ws 





Cha re) ee 
TUBULAR 


21 POUNDS MORE. 
BUTTER PER WEEK 


Barnesville, Ohio, June 20,1905: We 
were milking ten cows May 19. That 
day we took a Tubular separator for 
trial. We used itone week and 
got 86 pounds of butter that 
week. he week before we used 
it, we cot only 6pounds, The week 
after the agent took it away we got 
only 64 pounds. We felt we ought 
to haveit. Later we arranged to buy 
it. We recommend the Tubular to 
anyone interested in cows. It surely 
will pay omy one to buy a Tubalar. 

(Signed) Lona and C. W. Acton. 
rite for catalog Y-100. It explains 

ully 
THE SHARPLES ——— co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA 

TORONTO, CAN. HICAGO, fu. 






































SELF-AD@USTING STEEL LATCH 


stanchion meets the demand for a saf 
ne omy convenient fastening—one thatag? 
fords the cow perfect freedom when stan 
ing or lying down. A stanchion operated 
without removing your gloves or mittens, 
Made of hard wood; does not chill anim 

in cold weather. A’ha >»D combination o 
utility cow comfort and cleanliness. Holds 
cattle soonrey for dehorning. ung on 
pins or chains as des Illustrated 
catalogue and prices free. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 
Box 14. Monroe, Mich, 








‘ matter how old the blemish, ~~ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone caste 
Use it under our guara: 
ootenses 5 Ay doesn't maie the h horse 
soun cases cured b; single orse ge 
minute application —coceasiona ly two B. 
Bone Spavin iallke.  Wlte 
Eichene new and old cance ali Wri 
for detailed information and a free outte 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six ted durably bound, im 
and illustra’ Covers over one hun 
veterinary subjects. this book before 
you treat any kind of lameness in horses, 
FLEMING BROS., Ohemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ils. 


FURS ~ HIDES 


for you te ship mew T a 
ee Fn Mides to us than to 


~ 26832 Hunters’ and fasad “sie 


subject ever 


Hitescreting 
Tifteeee ting all Per An 
nd, $1.50, i 


peat Fur r shippers 61. Write teday. 
ANDERSCH BROS. Dept.125 Minneapoiis, Mina. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Our old $100 offer always good 
for failure to cure, when cure is 
possible, any case of splint, curb, 
colic, thrush, etc, 

Ex ” the horseman’s in- 
fallib ible pa Valued Ry 


- “ qustics Staten, 
<— 60 Beverly St., Boston, Mess. 
























Make HAM OF WESTPHALIA or SMITFIELD (Va.) 

value (asc per Ib.) Mt. Eaton—Lucas ! r- Method. Proven: 

2a cont muous years use, No patent; no scheme, Essen- 
s in English, German, French and ipanish—ail in s vol, 
Postpaid, 4, $3.00. Ref.:- Soe Natl. Bank et al. 

one Warren E. Russell (of “The Russeeli & Co."), 

Massillon, Uhio, U. S. va 








WHAT DO YOU SAY? : 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 


the best investment they ever 
when they bought an 


Electric "*W2,0n 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best eet wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save thoney. 

, ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box BO, Quincy, it. 


made was 








Dietz Lanterns 


Do you need a lantern? Don’t make 
amistake, Justa little study is worth 
while before you go tobuy. The 


' Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ 


catches everybody. Its flame is strong 
and steady. There are other qualities 
everybody likes in a Dietz Cold Blast 
lantern. It is safe and convenient, 
burns long, is easily filled, is cleanly. 
Whether new or old, it never leaks, 
smokes, sootsor smells. Ask your dealer 
for a Dietz Cold Blast. If he can’t sup- 
ply you, write to us, Write anyhow 
for catalogue, free to all. 


70 LaightSt. WEW YORK CITY. 











Established 1840, 


FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull 


[A . 
i SZ_S ae Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 
7 Z_ \2aam SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Se” ababtt Atless than dealers’ price 
oe <i and we pay the Freight. 
‘ Our Catalogue tells how 
BR Wire is made, how Wireis 
mes galvanized,—_why some is 
goodandsome bad. You 
B should have this informa- 
met tion. Write for Catalogue. 








ER 


COILED 
















THE RAPP FENCE sine'and towest priced fence 


on the market. Write for illustrated booklet. 
44 ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
uller 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
Standard Quart Berry Baskets 


$2.40 PER THOUSAND 
Hurry your order to take advantage of this special 
low price—they will cost more money in the spring. 
HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FROST FENCE 


is better than fit need be to sell, just as good as it 

should be for use. It is guaranteed by the maker to the 

agent, so he in turn can guarantee it to the customer. 
We have a profitable proposition for hustling 

agents in exclusive territory. Write us to-day 

for samples, full information and prices. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











shows in NATURAL COLOR and 


accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our terms of distribution, 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, He 


a 
TREES $5 Per 100.FReten palo. 


RelianceNursery,Box A,Geneva,N.¥. 








More About Protecting Orchard Trees 





After experimenting for a number 
of years and losing many trees [I 
have hit upon a plan that has proved 
effective not only against mice and 
rabbits, but is quite a help in fighting 
appletree grub or borer. I use heavy 


paper or light pasteboard. A dry- 
goods merchant lets me have the 
paper boxes he discards during the 


season, At convenient times they are 
cut in strips. When ready to put them 
on the trees one goes first, digs about 


the trunks and makes a thorough 
search for borers. He is followed by 
a man with the paper having the 


right hand pocket of his coat full of 
string cut proper length and one end 
of each sticking from the pocket easy 
to grasp. He selects a strip, rolls it 
in the hand, shapes it,gplaces around 
the tree, holds with the left hand, 
with the right, selects a string and 
binds the paper on, then draws the 
earth around the paper. I have not 
lost a tree or had any damaged since 
practicing this method. The papers 
remain on the trees until the last 
of June or later.—[W. L. Chapman, 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 

My young trees are protected from 
the gnawing of rabbits and mice by 
wrapping their bases with bacon or 
by grease. I have never known this 











recipe to fail—[{M. Chew, Carroil 
County, Md. 

The most. profitable, economical 
and effective method of protecting 


trees from girdling is a mound of 
earth upon the trunk. Have never 
lost a tree by this treatment.—[T. B. 
Wilson, Ontario County, N Y. 

I keep the ground free from grass 


and weeds and thus prevent mice 
nesting in the orchard. To protect 
from rabbits, I inclose the base of 


the trunk in 18 inches of tarred paper 
or higher if the snow is apt to bank 
there.—[W. L. E., County, 
N Y. 

I keep about 25 cais 
summer. They are fed in a_ large 
trough in the center of the orchard. 
New milk is poured here morning 
and night. The consequence there 
are no mice, squirrels or rabbits to 
be found on the farm.—[J. M. Martin, 
Warren County, Pa. 

For 40 years I have used hog’s liver 
to prevent rabbit and mice injuries to 
trees. It is rubbed on the trunks up 
to 8 feet from the ground.—[J. L. 
Crash, Christian County, Ky. 

I employ two methods of 
ing trees from girdling animals. One 
is to wind the’ trunk with tarred 
paper up to about 20 inches from the 
ground. The other is to use white- 
wash with enough carbolic acid to 
give it an odor.—[Edgar. Mac Gilli- 
vary, Tompkins County, N Y. 

For about 20 years I have not 
a tree nor had one injured by rabbits 
or mice. Some limbs are cut off in 
the fall and allowed to lie on the 
ground until spring. The animals will 
eat these in preference to the trunks. 
Should snow fall I stamp a pile around 
the tree trunks which the mice can- 
not then get at under the snow. The 
limbs cut off should be only such as 


Genesee 


during the 


is 


protect- 


lost 


would be pruned out anyway.—[W. 
H. Shelly, Juniata County, Pa. 

I have used tarred paper. upon 
young trees, but have found wire 
screening better though somewhat 
more expensive. In the end it is 
cheaper. When once put on it will 


last until the tree is quite well grown. 
One-fourth inch mesh 14 high and 20 
inches wide large enough for 
everything but very large rabbits, 
which can reach perhaps 24 inches 
high. This netting is cut in 10-inch 
strips and turned around a broom 
handle held in a vice. When placed 
upon the tree they will spring close 
and as the tree grows, they will ex- 
pand. When hunting for borers, they 
muy be slipped up on the trunk ov 
of the way. When in place, the lower 


is 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


end should be slightly pushed in the 
soil.—[J. A. Vanderzee, Albany Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


a> 
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A Concrete Floor for Farm Buildings 
PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG a 
The first essential of a 
is a solid foundation. 
spread about 4 inches of gravel, 
containing sharp sand, especially in 
the surface layer. This must be 
tamped down hard with pounders 
made for the purpose. A piece of 2- 
inch oak plank 6 inches square with 





co, 


good floor 
Upon this 


a handle attached answers for ordi- 
nary purposes. After the gravel is 


rammed down solidly and is perfectly 
level on top it is ready to receive the 


concrete, which must be spread 
evenly. Mix at the rate of four parts 
of gravel to one of cement. None 


but the best make of cement should 
be used. The mixture should be only 
moist enough to dampen the cement 
and gravel. When applied to the 
floor, it must be tamped down hard 
into all crevices. Too much care can- 


not be taken at this stage of the 
work, The grouting should be at 
least 8 inches thick on the floor 


for ordinary use to give satisfaction. 

Where heavy work is to be done on 
the floor, the thickness should be con- 
siderably increased. In making a 
floor of this kind, three points shoul 
be held clearly in mind; a good foun- 
dation, best cement and thorough 
mixing. I have a floor made in this 
way which was put down 12 years 
ago. It now has the appearance of 
lasting a score of years more. Always 
such a floor should be allowed to 
stand for at least a week after being 
put in place. 





A Broad Inquiry for Apples. 





continues to 
Farm- 
inter- 


The apple situation 
lean greatly in favor of sellers. 
ers, however, are not so much 
ested in the market situation right 
now, owing to the fact that the bulk 
of the crop was sold prior to Decem- 


ber. In recent weeks the demand has 
proved exceedingly keen in Maine, 
where considerable quantities had 
been held and now only a_e small 
portion of the yield remains with 
growers. Correspondents of this 
journal claim that about 20% of the 
Maine apple crop of 1905 is being 


held, and the inquiry for these apples 
is exceedingly brisk. Shippers giving 
around $3 per barrel for No 1 fruit, 
an advance of $1 over harvest quota- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that exports 
of apples from the United States this 
season are comparing quite favorably 
with a year ago, This in spite of the 
fact that prices are very much higher 
than last winter. The substantial for- 
eign movement, in the face of ad- 
vanced quotations, reflects a keen de- 
mand from the United Kingdom and 
the continent. From the last week in 
August up to December 9 inclusive ex- 
ports of apples from the United States 
and Canada total 1,579,000 barrels, 
which may be compared with 1,458,000 
the same period last year. 

Liverpool has received right around 
600,000 barrels, or nearly 40% of total 
exports. Writing this journal, Wood- 
all & Company of that city say sup- 
plies have proved fairly abundant, but 
all good fruit met with a satisfactory 
demand. The bulk of Baldwins 
brought $3.35 to $4.80 per barrel, with 
some extra Canadian stock nearer $6. 
Bulk of Kings $3.50 to $5.30, fancy 
Canadian Kings $6.75. Some attrac- 
tive Oregon fruit sold up to $3.25 per 
bushel box. 


I am a long time subscriber to 
Ameriean Agriculturist and consider 
its crop reports the best to be found 
in any paper. . Your data on potatoes 
are especially valuable—[Ora Lee, 
Wayne County, N Y. 





Commercial Agriculture. 
Regulation of Icing Charges. 





At the present large quantities of 
perishable commodities are transport- 
ed over such distances that artificial 
refrigeration is necessary, says the an- 
nual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In such transpor- 
lation the ice is just as essential as 
the hauling of the car. The owner of 
the commodity transported can no 
more provide the refrigeration than he 
could provide the transportation it- 
self, and the consequences of an exor- 
bitant icing charge or of discrimina- 
tion in refrigeration charges are pre- 
cisely as serious as the same kind of 
extortion of discrimination would be 
in the transportation charge itself. 

While some railroad companies fur- 
nish refrigeration themselves, in most 
cases it furnished by independent 
companies, which usually provide the 
car, for which the railway pays, and 
the ice, for which a charge made 
against the shipper. To-day this 
business has fallen into the hands of 
two or three companies, of which the 
Armour car lines is the principal. Ex- 
tended 4nvestigations by the commis- 
sion have led to the conclusion that 
the charges imposed are, in some cases 
at least, exorbitant, and that those 
charges are not uniformly exacted. 


is 


is 


The commission has held that the 
furnishing of refrigeration is a part 
of the transportation itself, and that 


the railway is obliged, under the pres- 
ent law, to publish and maintain its 
charge for icing; but the railways con- 
fidently insist that providing refrigera- 
tion is a local service, which is not and 
can not be put under the supervision 
of any government tribunal; and that 
even if might impose upon 
the carrier the duty of furnishing this 
service, it has not that it is 
furnished by private persons and not, 
therefore, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the commission. It not recom- 
mended at this time that the carriers 
should be prohibited from using pri- 
vate cars or from employing the own- 
ers of such cars to perform the icing 


congress 


done so; 


is 


service if they find that course to 
their advantage, but the commission 
does recommend that these charges 


should be put on the same basis as all 
ether freight charges, so far as they 
can be. 


-_— 





Souvenir Postals—Nothing in mod- 


ern times seems to have taken such 
a firm hold as the craze for souvenir 
postals. Quite a novel idea in souve- 


nir postals is a published by the 
Pratt Food Company of Philadelphia. 


set 


These are printed in two colors, ten 
different designs, and have the words 
“souvenir from’’ printed at one end, 
so that it can be filled in by anyone 
and it becomes a souvenir from them 
and from their home. Most of the 
dealers in Pratt’s Foods and Veteri- 
nary Remedies have these for free 
distribution, or for a limited time a 


full set of ten will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 sent 
to Advertising Department, Pratt Food 
Company, No 130 Walnut St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


cents, 


Nut Growers Enthusiastic—The an- 


nual convention of the national nut 
growers’ association, held recently at 
Dallas, Tex, did much to arouse en- 
thusiasm among producers of that 
market commodity. About 200 grow- 
ers attended and nut lore was rife 
throughout the entire meeting. Of- 
ficers elected are: Pres, E. W. Kirk- 


patrick, McKinney, Tex; vice pres, J. 
B. Curtis, Orange Hights, Fla, and F. 
H. Burnette, Baton Rouge, La; sec 
and treas, J. F. Wilson, Poulan, Ga. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Experience with the Dust Spray. 


PROF A. T. EBWIN, IOWA. 





The use of the dust spray in the 
apple orchard has not been practiced 
extensively for any period of time and 
the work is still in the experimental 
stages, as it were. On this account, it 
is not definitely known as to what its 
actual value may prove to be in spray- 
ing work. It has only been tried to a 
limited degree and there is still con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
its value. 

From results obtained at the Iowa 
experiment station, I can say that 
while the dust process is as yet some- 
what new, the general trend of opin- 
ion both on the part of the experiment 
station workers and among the prac- 
tical growers who have tried it on an 
extensive scale, is that for certain pur- 
poses the dust process has come to 
stay. For certain things it gives ex- 
cellent results and for other things 
it is unsatisfactory. 

For leaf eating insects which may 
be killed by internal poisoning, such 
as the cabbage worm and the Colorado 
beetle, ic does effective work 
cheaper and more easily 
applied than the liquid spray. With 
this class of insects, it is necessary to 
make frequent applications and with 
the dust spray this can be done quick- 
er and at a less cost. 

On the other hand for orchard in- 


potato 
and is far 


sects, such as the codling moth and 
various fungous diseases and apple 
scab, it does not seem to give as ef- 
fective results as the liquid process. 


In fact the orchardist who has learned 


to use the liquid process with satis- 
factory results will find it advisable to 
stay by the spray pump and it is not 
likely to profit by changing to the 
dust process. The dust process is 
making a place for itself and its in- 


troduction will prove a great conven- 
ience for certain lines of spraying 
work and for other things it is not 
satisfactory. In other words, it must 
be used with discrimination and judg- 
ment, 





Adams County Fruit Growers Meet. 





A most enthusiastic fruit growers’ 
gathering was held at Benderville in 
Adams county, Pa, recently. Bender- 
ville is ten miles north of the famous 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and is a 
hilly, rocky section with beautiful val- 
leys, well adapted to fruit culture. 
Its citizens are intelligent. and ener- 
getic. Fruit-growing is practically a 
new industry there, yet two years ago 
30,000 barrels of apples were shipped 
from that section. Some very fine 
peaches are being produced upon the 
hills. 

Five years ago the Adams county 
fruit growers’ association was founded 
with 41 charter members. It has gone 
forward, and in two years has held 
an annual convention and in many 
respects this local organization bids 
fair to rival the best and most pro- 
gressive state horticultural societies. 
I bespeak for the association a great 
future. There was a demonstration 
in making and applying lime, sulphur 
and salt, by one of Prof Surface’s ex- 
perts from Harrisburg. Many persons 
had to be turned away, because it was 


impossible to gain entrance at the ses- 
sions 
After prayer by Rev A. J. Peters, 


& very appropriate address of welcome 
was delivered by Pres Eldon. This 
was responded to by A. N. Brown of 
Kent county, Del. Instrumental and 
vocal solos were delightfully rendered 
at all sessions. Dr J. H. Funk, state 
pomologist, Prof Norman Miller, as- 
sistant economic zoologist, Hon Gavriel 
Heister, president Pennsylvania borti- 
cultural society, and others spoke. 
The subjects treated by the speak- 
ers and the practical remarks were es- 
pecially valuable. Everything was of 
a high order and the results of the 
meeting from an educational stand- 
point along horticultural lines will be 
far-reaching. The fruit display, al- 
though not large, was worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Fruit that was not per- 
fect and had not been well grown and 


sprayed was not permitted upon the 
exhibition table. Older societies and 
fruit shows should follow this exam- 
ple and debar from exhibition fruit 
which is not absolutely perfect. The 
purpose of such exhibitions is to teach 
a lesson, and surely no society wants 
to show poor or imperfect fruit as 
the result of careless tillage, thinning 
and spraying. 

The large fruit grower, D. M. Wertz 
of Quincy, exhibited some specimens of 
Jonathan apples which could not 
be excelled. Adams county growers 
showed York Imperials that were the 
equal of those grown anywhere. Some 
fine Delaware fruit was also shown. 
The exhibit as a whole was creditable 
and instructive. The visiting guests 
were entertained by the members of 
the society right royally. In a blaze 
of glory this successful and profitable 
annual convention closed. 


Horticulture in New Jersey. 








The 3ist annual meeting of the New 
Jersey state horticultural society will 
be held in the state house at Trenton, 
January 4-5, ’06. All persons who are 
interested in fruit growing are invited 
to attend; meetings free and open, 
Samples of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables are solicited for exhibition. 
Questions which members desired dis- 
cussed should be sent to the secretary, 
Mary W. Budd, at Mt Holly. The 
American house will be the headquar- 
ters of the society. 

After the report of the various com- 
mittees the following program will be 
corried out: Thursday evening, com- 
mon birds and their relation to horti- 
culture will be discussed by Samuel 
W. H. Waltz of Linden, Pa. The state 
entomologist, Dr John B. Smith, will 
give the results of his tests with oils 
and various spraying materials during 
the past season. Prof C. P. Close of 
the Delaware agricultural college will 
speak upon The comparative value of 
dust and liquid sprays. At the even- 
ing session, William Turner of Oceanic 
will discuss the question of Forced 
fruits under glass. There will also be 
an illustrated lecture on Commercial 
fruit growing by Prof G. F. Warren. 

Friday afternoon’s session will be 
opened with a discussion on Small 
fruits in Delaware by A. W. Slaymaker 
of Wyoming. The experiences of a 
small fruit grower in Hunterdon coun- 
ty will be presented by T. R. Hunt of 
Lambertville. Peaches and plums will 
be discussed by E. S. Black of Hights- 
town. At the afternoon session De- 
sirable trees and shrubs for planting 
in New Jersey will be considered by 
Joseph Meehan of Germantown, Pa. 
Albert T. Repp of Glassboro will con- 
sider the question of apples and pears 
as a commercial enterprise. Other 
prominent speakers are expected to be 
present and take part. Fruit growers 
cannot afford to miss this meeting and 
should lay their plans to be on hand. 


Dall 





Corn Grown in Maryland is not very 
well defined as to varieties. From our 
experiments we have found that Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, Golden Leaming and En- 
field are all very good varieties of yel- 
low corn; and Munnikhuysen, St Omer 
White and Boone County White are 
all good white varieties for this state. 
The Reid’s Yellow Dent and Golden 
Leaming seed from Illinois do very 
well in most parts of Maryland.—[H. 
J. Patterson, Director Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. 


The Question of Exports—William 
Hart, New Jersey: The heaviest ex- 
ports of corn in any year were 209.- 
000,000 bushels in the fiscal year 1900, 
according to American Agriculturist 
Year Book. A good export trade slight- 
ly helps home prices. Largest ex- 
ports of potatoes were 927,000,000 
bushels in 1897. Heaviest imports 
were 8,260,000 bushels in 1888, and 
again 7,656,000 bushels in 1902. 


If 20 people in the neighborhood 
of one railroad station will agree to 
follow systematic poultry keeping, an 
industry can be established which in 
a very few years will result in the 
daily shipment of a carload of eggs at 
highly remunerative prices.—[{Dr 8, 
A. Knapp, Louisiana. 


THE FRUIT AND TRUCK BELT 
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S a renovator of soil and as a 
food for stock, the cow pea 


is unsurpassed. To get the larg- 


est possible yield of cow peas from 


any given soil, a plentiful applica- 


tion of PoTASH is necessary. 


The best methods leading to certain success are funy 
explained in the 65-page illustrated book, which we send 


free to farmers who write for it. 


It tells of the remarkable 


results attained with cow peas nourished upon Potasu. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New bret 











“MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS! 


your income. 
for print “G.” 





GRIMM SPOUT No. 4. 


The question is, how many trees you tap; not how many galvan- 
ized iron spouts you are lackin 
killers; Grimm Spouts lessen the injury. 
mits practical reaming. 
sale. Grimm Evaporators and high grade tin utensils will increase 
Sample Spout and information of value, free; ask 


Galvanized iron spouts are cree 
The Grimm Spout per- 
One-fourth more sap is guaranteed, or no 


Cc. H. GRIMM, Rutland, Vt., and Montreal, P. Q. 








THE ed LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


creases the value. 


f= | Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets eve 
ag Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices. 


Rastions ont easiest worked, 
ff surplus water; 
be air to the soil, In. 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Sneaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
40HN H, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave,, Albany, N. ¥. 








The Pennsylvania State College 


Offers a short Winter 


Course: Agriculture 


Jan. 3 to March 28, 1906 


A CREAMERY COURSE 


Jan. 3 to March {, 1906. 


The new Dairy Building is ready for use, finely 
sunippes. For Circulars, giving particulars, 
ress 
Professor C. C. Watson, 
State College, Pa. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send usa list of r reer wants for prices, 
We will save you 


ONEY. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 











Gold 1 Sil edail 
Pecan Trees and Nuts: sot ists Catatoume 


M. BACON PECAN CU., De Witt, Ga. 











Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 
Book No. 4 
NITRO. 
CULTURE 
the wonderful 
soil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester. Pa. 
PAYS THE 


BROWN racicnt 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 











hours 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


oy awoed. Da Delicious or, 
freircus, KRAUSER & DO. Milton 








THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


its Culture for Professional Growers 
and Amateurs 


By Arthur Herrington 





The most complete and comprehensive work on the 
cuJtivation of the chrysanthemum that has yet been 
published in America. Its scope and character may 
be gleaned from the list of contents, which com- 
prises chapters on culture for exhibition; composts; 
planting; benches, boxes or pots; general cultural 
details; crown and terminal buds; feeding, its object 
and application; care of the buds; exhibition and 
judging; specimen plants, chrysanthemum plants in 
six-inch pots; commercial culture; raising from seed 
and hybridizing; sports, hardy chrysanthemums; 
chrysanthemums for south and west; chrysanthe- 
mi as in Australia; insect pests and diseases; classi- 
fication and selection of varieties for special pur- 
poses; and history of the chrysanthemum, The book 
will be welcomed both by the professional and 
amateur growers of chrysanthemums, for the lucid, 
comprehensive as well as the practical character of 
its contents, which, if strictly followed, cannot 
fail to bring about the desired results, namely, the 
obtaining of large chrysanthemum flowers in the 
greenhouse, and a profusion of bloom in the gar- 
den. Handsomely illustrated. 168 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Price 50c, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Bidg, Chicago. 








A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get .2 more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 
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The present chaotic state of the so- 
called pure food laws throughout the 
country will be added to if the Hep- 
burn bill (H R 4527) should be enact- 
ed by congress. It undertakes to in- 
clude under the term “food” not only 
all articles used by man for food, drink, 
confectionery or condiment, but also 
all articles used by domestic animals. 
Without discussing the merits of the 
measure for regulating the traffic in 
human foods, it should be needless to 
point out that it is worse than use- 
less to apply similar rules to animal 
feeds. As we read the Hepburn bill, if 
enacted into law it might be a crime 
for any manufacturer or dealer to sell 
such common articles as cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, the 
various brans, and certain other mill 
feeds. As the proposed law would 
apply to all interstate commerce in 
stock feeds and stock foods, it is easy 
to see how such a statute would cause 
confusion worse confounded. All this 
can be readily avoided by striking 
out the words “or domestic animals.” 
It is idle to attempt to legislate pure 
food for man and beast in the same 
phraseology and by the same provi- 
sion. When domestic animals are so 
developed as to dine at the same table 
as the owner, will be time enough to 
think of applying the same laws to 
the food of both man and beast. 

OS  — 

The International of 1905 is now a 
matter of history and in looking back 
on the momentous event we can truth- 
fully say it has in many ways eclipsed 
all predecessors. A new mark is set, 
one that calls forth great preparations 
for the International of 1906 if it con- 
tinues to advance a notch or two—as 
has each successive past show. In 
point of attendance, general qual- 


A ns ENN 





EDITORIAL 


ity and magnitude of exhibits, and ed- 
ucational features, the International 
this year stands well to the front. 
Those farmers and stock growers who 
were present at the show and are now 
back home are congratulating them- 
selves upon having seen the Interna- 
tional. All told, the big event came 
up to expectations and it has whetted 
appetite for something equally as good 
or better in the year to come. The 
educational value of these shows can- 
not be fully estimated. 





In the multiplicity of cotton esti- 
mates sent out by the National gin- 
ners” association and the United 
States department of agriculture one 
thing is easily apparent, the producers 
look askance at all the figures. Many 
of them believe the government bu- 


reau estimates somehow or other 
work to the disadvantage of the 
grower. The exposure of the work of 


Holmes and Hyde some months ago 
has really placed the department on 
the defensive. The southern cotton 
association, which has been very in- 
fluential the past year, advises farm- 
ers to market the crop in a most con- 
servative manner, securing the benefit 
of the high prices which the officers 
of the association believe are war- 
ranted, its crop estimate being ma- 
terially smaller than figures sent out 
from other sources. It is understood 
that the association will not ask the 
farmers of the south to reduce the 
cotton acreage for 1906 less than 
that planted last spring, but does in- 
sist that the area be not increased. 
A mammoth convention is called by 
the association for January 11 at New 
Orleans at which the cotton situation 
will be finally discussed. 


> 
—_ 


The president’s recent message bears 
out the steps earlier taken to bring 
about better business methods in the 
departments at Washington. He be- 
lieves that much public money can be 
saved through reducing the volumi- 
nous output of books and other docu- 
ments. “It is probably not unfair to 
say that many tens of thousands of 
volumes are published at which no 
human being ever looks, and for which 
there is no real demand whatever.” 
American Agriculturist has touched 
upon tnis subject more than once. 
The president recognized that with 
the growth of the country there must 
be growth in the machinery of gov- 
ernment, yet urges true economy and@ 
efficiency and asks congress to duly 
consider the subject. 


-— 
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For so many years has the home of 
Ame Apogne Agriculturist been found at 
No 52 Lafayette Place, that this street 
number has become familiar to a great 
many thousands of our’ subscribers. 
Now, by one of those spasms of im- 
provement in things municipal, the 
board of aldermen of New York city 
says that our building is henceforth 
to be known as No 439 and 441 La- 
fayette Street. The old number thus 
goes out with the old year; but our 
friends, as ever, will find the latch 
string hanging loose on the outside of 
the door at the exact location where 
for so long a time American Agricul- 
turist has been snugly housed. 

If a boy can do better for himself 
in town than in the country let him 
go to town. The if is a long one and 
the evidence that success is more 
likely in the city should be pretty defi- 
nite. Many country boys go to the city 
and fail. On the other hand many of 
the most successful and useful busi- 
ness men of our cities are country 
bred and reared, so there are two 
sides to the question. Speakers be- 
fore agricultural meetings should not 
in their zeal overlook the actual facts 
in the case and recommend almost un- 
conditionally that the boys remain on 
the farm. It is just as foolish as for 
city people to urge that all boys born 











in town remain there, in face of the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of 
city bred folks have found health, 
wealth and happiness as agriculturists 
and stockmen. 





The full value of American corn to 
the farmer is not nearly under- 
stood -as it may be and as it will 
be in the days that are com- 
ing. Its value in providing grain is 
generally reasonably well known, but 
not in providing fodder. Only a lim- 
ited number of farmers in the north- 
ern states grow it for fodder uses, 
and yet it can be grown almost any- 
where and everywhere under condi- 
tions that admit of tilling the land. 
With reasonably good cultivation and 
land made rich by manuring or fer- 
tilizing, from four to six tons may be 
secured to the acre right up to the 
Canadian boundary line. This can 
be done in a season too dry to admit 
of growing hay with much success. 
Many a farmer who now feeds all his 
hay could sell much of it, providing 
he would grow corn fodder and use 
much of that instead of hay. The 
moral is clear: grow more corn fod- 
der. 


-— 








There are two volumes of Américan 
Agriculturist each year, the second, 
beginning with the first issue of July 
and closing with this number, makes 
a book of nearly 700 pages and some 
400 illustrations, covering practically 
every phase of farm activity. Fol- 
lowing our usual custom, the index will 
be printed separately for the six 
months’ volume now closed, and will 
be sent free to any subscriber who 
asks for it. The two volumes for 1905 
make a total of nearly 1400 pages and 
about 1000 illustrations. What an as- 
tonishing value for the nominal sub- 
scription price of only $1. And 1906 
promises to be better in every re- 
spect. 





Extreme speed in harness horses 
has been the striking feature in stock 
circles during the past few years. 
Only a short time ago a two minute 
horse was considered a remote pos- 
sibility. Now we have Dan Patch 
1.55% still in his prime and apparent- 
ly capable of yet greater achieve- 
ments; Princess Manlove, a 2-year- 
old with an unofficial record of one 
minute for a half mile and 27% sec- 
onds for a quarter, etc. What the 
limit of speed is no one can predict. 
Few horsemen have the hardihood 
to make even a guess. The develop- 
ment of the trotting and the pacing 
horse is a distinct American achieve- 
ment and a triumph of correct selec- 
tion and breeding. 

A high-up reputation is not built 
upon manufacturing or delivering 
low-down goods. The advertisers in 
this paper have been carefully se- 
lected and our guarantee, printed up- 
on this page, protects any subscriber 
of this paper when ordering from 
them. In writing either for catalogs 
or for articles be sure to mention that 
you saw the advertisements in this 


paper. 








The Anconas belong to the Leghorn 
family, and were first brought to this 
country from northern Italy. Their 
plumage is black and white mottled, 
feathers black tipped with white or 
white tipped with black. In some sec- 
tions solid white or black feathers ap- 
pear. In size they are a trifle smaller 
than a White Leghorn and excel them 
in the production of large white eggs. 
Chicks are very hardy and reach ma- 
turity quickly. Pullets commence to 
lay at four or five months of age and 
will continue the year around, es- 
pecially in winter. They are non- 
sitters. I have tried a number of 
breeds and find the Anconas are one 
of the best layers I have ever bred. 
There is no fowl! that is more attrac- 
tive, useful and profitable.—[Archle 
BE. Vandervort, Delaware County, N Y. 


Breaking Roads with a Snow Roller, 





In sections where heavy snowfall 
persists throughout the winter, the 
snow roller is one of the most eco- 
nomical devices that can be used for 
road breaking. Great success has at- 
tended the use of this tool in Maine 
and Vermont, where the problem of 
keeping the roads passable during the 
cold winter months is particularly dif- 
ficult of solution. 

A road roller consists of two sec- 
tions 6 to 8 feet in diameter, each sec- 
tion about 5 feet long, built about a 
central axle. These rollers may be 
made of 2-inch hard wood, of any sort 
which is heavy and durable. A roller 
composed of two 5-foot sections is 
preferable, since a roadway 10 feet 
wide is quite sufficient and by having 
the roller in sections it is more man- 
ageable. Large, heavy land rollers 
may be used for this purpose, but 
rollers especially designed for newly 
fallen snow may be constructed at 
comparatively small cost. 

In sections where these _ rollers 
have been used, four, six or eight horses 
are hitched, according to the depth of 
the snowfall and the weight of the 
roller. Where deep drifts exist they 
will sometimes have to be spread with 
the shovel, to allow horses to wade 
through. Regular rolling is necessary 
where snowfall is frequent, as the 
roadbed must be kept thoroughly 
packed. This continued rolling of each 
successive snowfall produces a hard, 
compact roadbed, which is suitable 
for all kinds of winter traffic. 

In sections where these _ rollers 
have been adopted by the road super- 
visor, the region is divided inte dis- 
tricts, for each of which a roller is 
provided. After a heavy snowfall, the 
roller is drawn over the road at once 
by the person in charge, who is held 
responsible for his particular section 
of the highway. This system is also 
favored in many towns and villages 
where adequate street cleaning provi- 
sions do not exist. 

COST OF ROLLING MODERATE. 

Altogether this is a very economi- 
cal method of road breaking, since the 
cost is small. In one section of Maine 
100 miles of country road were broken 
at a cost of $100. A well-made roller 
will not cost over $75, and during the 
winter season teams and drivers are 
available at moderate cost. 


Bad Luck is the child of Didn't 
Think. It has no business in the poul- 
try yard, 


A Happy New Year 











We extend to each and every one of our 
readers a most cordial New Year’s greeting. 
The past year, with its bounteous harvests, has 
been one of unparalleled agricultural prosperity. 
Thus, with plenty of money and everyone hope- 
ful for another good season, we look toward the 
coming months well satisfied with the past, 
but with a firm determination to make the most 
of the future. 

As it is a general desire atthe beginning of 
the New Year tostart out with aclean sheet, 
now isa good time to renew your subscription 
to this journal, The date which appears on the 
printed address label on your paper gives the 
date to which your subscription is paid. By 
noting it you will find the exact condition of 
your subscription and if your subscription has 
expired, or is just expiring, send in your re- 
newal now and have the matter out of the 
way for the year. 

On another page of the journal will be found 
a plet ement of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac for 1906. This book is offered on 
unusually liberal terms to such as renew at ence. 
It is unique, up-to-date and authoritative, and 
judging from the way the orders are coming in 
at present, this year’s book bids fair to become 
more popular than any of its preceding issues. 


























A Self-Cleaning Nest Box. 


LEE JEFFEBSON, MAINE, 





An excellent pair of nests is made 
from an orange box from which both 
top and bottom have been removed. 
Place the box on its side and nail a 
strip of the removed wood upon bot- 
tom to make the front as shown. Then 
the box to the wall by the top, 
The box will 
wall and can 


hinge 
as indicated in the cut. 


rest firmly against the 
be provided with nesting material, 
When this is soiled and broken the 





— 
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SELF-CLEANING NEST. 
box can be raised to the position 
shown in the cut, when all the ma- 


terial in the nests will fall to the floor, 
leaving the box clean. It is almost 
impossible to clean out the corners 
of a nest box that is nailed in place, 
and in the dirt that fills the corners 
vermin are sure to multiply. An 
orange box makes two handy nests, 
with almost no work, and hinged in 
this way makes cleaning easy. 
Se eed 


Marketing Goose and Duck Feathers. 





There is probably less waste of goose 
and duck feathers than of chicken 
and turkey, because the prices are 
considerably higher and the uses more 


numerous; and yet it is often that 
many farmers secure a lower price 
than they should, because of the im- 


perfect methods of sorting and curing. 
In the first place, the birds should be 


dry picked so as to save the animal 
oils which give the feathers their 
“life.” The reduction in grade be- 


cause of scalding is not so great with 
goose and duck feathers as with tur- 
key and chicken, provided proper 
care is exercised and the birds im- 
mersed for only a very short time and 
the drying properly attended to. The 
feathers from the two kinds of birds 
should be kept separate, but other- 
wise the method of handling is the 
Same and simple. 

A leading dealer writes as follows 
concerning the handling of these 
products: “Dry picked goose and 
duck feathers should be placed on the 
floor and spread out for two or three 
days. The feathers from pure white 
birds should be kept by themselves. 
Special care should be taken to have 
the floors scrupulously clean, for 
white feathers especially, since the 
whiteness is what gives them value. 
Each day the feathers should be 
turned over until thoroughly dry. 
The quills and coarser feathers should 
never be included with the body 
feathers. Burlap or cotton sacks are 
best for shipping the small feathers, 
which unless. perfectly dry are apt to 
become mildewed very rapidly and 
command a reduced price. In the 
autumn and early winter pure white 
goose feathers, dry and in good condi- 
tion, are worth about 60 cents per 
pound, often a little more; gray goose 
and white duck, 40 cents, gray duck 
35 cents. Scalded stock brings from 
3 to 5 cents less a pound. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Feathered Philosophy. 


BY HENNERY. 





Coddling is as pernicious in the 
poultry yard as in the family. A cod- 
dled bird is as prone to disease as @ 
neglected one, perhaps even more so 
because the latter may develop a cer- 
tain degree of self-reliance which the 
former does not. Common sense and 
coddling are sworn enemies. 


Whether the egg or the hen 
is first is of small consequence 
provided the stock is pure and 


the strain good. It is a matter of 
opportunity or preference whether a 
poultry raiser shall hug birds or eggs 
for hatching. The main point is to get 
one or the other so as to supplant 
poor stock or improve the present 
flock. 

Cement afterthoughts with fresh 
forethought when laying the founda- 
tion for a new poultry venture. Both 
can be secured from experience either 
personal or borrowed and both are al- 
ways in demand. Nothing pays better 
fore and aft than good thoughts. 

No poultry raiser need know any- 
thing about poultry ailments if he will 
secure comfort, ventilation and strict 
sanitation. 

The old method is safe when fol- 
lowed properly; so is the new. It is 
the mixture of the two that plays 
havoc in the poultry yard. 

Herdiness is natural to fowls and 
cantagion is unnatural. This is 
proved by good poultrymen; a sick 
fowl with them is about as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. If one does appear they 
look for and destroy the cause which 
is generally filth, lack of sun or venti- 
lation, or bad breeding. 

Remove the cause of any poultry 
ailment that appears. Look beyond 
contagion, microbes, bacteria and their 
like. When the cause is not bad judg- 
ment in breeding it is in the manage- 
ment. Most likely filth or lack of sun 
or ventilation. When they are core 
rected the ailment will disappear. 

naiiamniatanaliibiastiatininiias 


Selling Hides and Furs—In realiz- 
ing best profits for these products, it 
is well to bear in mind that there is 
something more than merely selling 
them on the market. You should be 
well posted withregard to handling and 
preparing your hides and furs for sale. 
A generous proposition along this line 
is that of Andersch Brothers of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. That firm has gotten 
up a valuable book called “The Hun- 
ter’s and trapper’s guide.”” Readers of 
this journal may secure a free copy 
of this by writing the firm, and men- 
tioning you saw their adv in American 
Agriculturist. 





A Perfect Cleaner—To make hard 
water soft, and to thoroughly cleanse 
any article, utensil or fabric is the 
claim for Wyandotte dairymen’s 
cleaner and cleanser. We have given 
this material a very thorough test, 
both for home use and for cleaning 
separators, dairy apparatus, tinware, 
and as a hand cleanser, and always 
with entirely satisfactory results. One 
of its peculiarities is that it makes no 
suds and has no soapy smell, yet it 
cuts the grease quickly and thorough- 
ly, and leaves everything sweet and 
clean. Yet it contains no caustic or 
acid, therefore does not injure the 
most delicate fabrics or run the colors 
or roughen the hands, yet it is a 
wonderful dirt destroyer. These are 
very strong words, and it is rare that 
we endorse any proprietary article, 
but we believe that everyone will be 
pleased who writes to our advertiser, 
J. B. Ford Co, Wyandotte, Mich: 
“Tell me about your cleaner, as en- 
dorsed by A. A.” It is peculiarly 
effective in the creamery cheese fac- 
tory and dairy, accomplishing its pur- 
poses every time, and effecting almost 
a revolution in the cleansing of dairy 
utensils. 









age roof- 
ing made. 


PAROID 


ROOFING 


is light slate colored—no tar—spark, gas, 

frost, heat and cold proof. Extra 

Don't take an imitation, get the 
. S. Government and 

eading farmers everywhere. 

and book of building plans for 2c stamp. 

Originators of Roofing Kit in every roll, 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
Chicago, Ills. 
Established shay 





















The Natural 
Incubator 


is the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most ee | 
nearly approaches Nature's way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks. Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper rd, (such as is used for 
ser-zpeeis! making the lightest, strongest, most 
le incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 
tual Hen Co., Menvfac- Incubators & 
23 Escher St., ‘tr of Trenton, N. J. 


SHOEMAKER’S F 0 U LT Ry 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages,’ 
many fine colored plates of fowls true Ladret my 
It tells al! about chickens, their care, diseases 
one remedies. All about Ineubatorsand how te 
perate them. All about ae J houses and 
to build them. It's reallyan 
chickendom. You need it. "Price beta, 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 486, FREEPORT.ILL. 


ULTRY. Vivre teep 2-8 
We ing h ev- 
erything in the 

INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
g 


e Stock, Brooders—anything— 
Bato ont business. Cail or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth nev ink 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 23 Vesey Street. New York City. 





































STOP A MINUTE AND READ THIS AD, 


RONZE and W 
HOLLAND. TU RKENS ro aan extra fine COCK 
ER m hi +t Exhibition BARRED 
ROCKS and BUFF LEGHORNS: also a few fine 
ROUEN 6 ge Stock guaranteed first-class in 


gan be bred. Pye at prices as low as such 8 
qa. BARLOW, Box 100, Barker, N. y. 
PASI AT 


pee Si. PER MONTH 












build one. Prices, pondy to ues 7, Broo 


100 exe #0 cee 812.75. B 


CO., Bex 13. Gertagtesl, ©. 
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INCUBATO 
Perfect in and 
ection. ay apa Ay tetie 
egg. Write for catalog to-de: 
GEO. #. STAHL, Quincy, i. 
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iF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your Het outing depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the Jatest and most durable, and the greatest 
@oney earners ever made! Results guaran 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, O#I0. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTIONRS on Editorial 











Page. 
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Successful | 
incubators 


Ten Wh tape - d 
'y atch the most and strong- 
est chicks for you. Take nochances, 
Successful Incubators end 
Brooders and make failure ey conanaer and 
Poultry Catalog Free. Bookiet, “ nd Feeding 
Small Chicks,” 10c. 0c poultry paper one eure 10c. 
Motnes Incubator Co. 04. Des 
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ERYTHING FOR POULTRY. 


Our Catalogue, 228 pages, Gta hows octets 
guide to money~- making poul 


scribes all ded artich Ag 
facluding doase 1906-pattera 4, vate 
STANDARD CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


Sold on 90 Days Trial. Guaranteed to hatch 

More and Healthier Cie me Concer ae 

Cotsbogue Gee if you mention this our. | Weis oe cond aadscenen O8 
persons interested in P. pay, = 


two 


Sa BANTA NETO 











Bera fortes book” Bolt codsy. 
Bet att Beer tee. Det. 37Ligonor tn. 
The Year's Reading 
Save Money Yourneabin ar 





Below is a list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subserip- 
tions to our journal, In every case, subscribers can 
save money by ordering their papers of us, The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries. In column A is given the regular 
retail price of each paper with ours; in column B 
are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
connection with our magazine, 


W—Weekly. M—Monthly, S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. 
- OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 



































Regular price Our price 
for both for both 
200 American Boy, Detroit, Mich.......... M $1.55 
200 American Magazine (Leslie's Monthly). 
Oy O- sceuassatscdsonaavsassebeosasemathn -M 175 
2.80 American Poultry Journal, M 116 
200 American Snéep Breeder, Chicago M 180 
1.50 American Swineherd, Chicago.. M 130 
150 Apple Specialist, Quincy, Il M 1.20 
225 Argosy, New York M 2.066 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, O....... .W 130 
1.2 Blooded Stock, Oxford, . M 12 
3.00 Breeder's Gazette, Chicago -W 2,00 
6.00 The Century, New York. -M 4,55 
2.00 Commoner, Lincoln, “oe WwW 16 
2.00 Constitution, Tri-Weekly, Atlant 1,£0 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sew M 155 
2.00 Courier-Journal, © Louisville, .W 155 
200 Enquirer, Cincinnati, O. WwW 16 
150 Farm Poultry, Boston................6. S-M 130 
2.00 Farmers Tribune, Minneapolis . Minn...W 1.25 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O..S-M 1,55 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St, Louis, Mo........ S-W 1.65 
20 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass..M 1.75 
1.60 Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N ¥..M 130 
20) Harper's Bazar, New York ..........s00 M 165 
5.00 Harper's Magazine, New York..........++ M 6423 
5.00 Harper's Weekly, New York...........++. WwW 435 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, Wis..W LT 
2.00 Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Columbus, O..M L6 
3.00 Independent, New York ..........ss+0+- W 280 
2.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago ........scccceesseers W 13 
12 Journal, Kansas City, Mo.............00+ WwW 12 
1.50 Kimball's Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, la 8-M 1.20 
1.50 Ladies’ World, New York ............ . 15 
3.00 Lippincotts Magazine, Philadelphia....M 2.55 
2.00 Little Folks, Salem, Mass........ -M 1.75 
22 Munsey’s, New York............ ose 2.05 
1.80 National Fruit Grower, St Joseph, ‘ nD 
200 News and Courier, Charleston, 8 C....W 155 
290 Orchard & Garden Monthly, Quincy, Ml, K] 
400 Outing, New York ..... 2.80 
400 Outlook, New York .............. W 3.80 
200 Pearson’s Magazine, New York........ M 175 
1,50 Reliable Poultry Journal, Quinc I1.M 139 
19% Republic, St Louis, Mo...... S-W 180 
4.00 Review of Reviews, New York .M 256 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York ...... M 3.5 
4.0 Scientific American, New .W 3.55 
4.00 Scribner's Magazine, New York .M 3.15 
1.2 Star, Kansas City, Mo........ -W 12 
2.00 Success, New York ..... M LT 
200 World, Tri-Weekly, New 1.70 
4.00 World’s Work. New York.......... M 3.% 
2.75 The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass..W 2.75 


No premiums with other papers are included in 
any of the clubbing rates, unless so stat 

All these prices are subject to changes made by 
other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any paper not in the 
above list, write and obtain our low prices. For 
samples of any of these publications, write direct 
to the publishers, 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has 
been received, send complaints, etc., direct to the 
publishers of such paper, 

The above prices include a copy of American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1906, If, 
however, some other book is desired, it mi 
obtained upon the advertised terms, the additional 
sum, if any, being added to the prices above. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chicago, 1, NEW YORK, Sprtagtath, Sian 















REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


rer <> ome | is rich in [ee & pam wes and 2 other cue ote elements. Ri. uF n= years 


MANN’S “test Money: 


1@ Daye Free Trial. No money inadvance. 9, w, ANN CO., Bex 10, Milford, Mees. 


fowls, bi, 
“eat Mo gece with a ceteanaiil 
nd gristic, cary, fast ond fine. Automatic 
feed. open hopper, never clogs. Cat'lg free. 
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TIMELY 


~ RuralBooks 


Sent, Postpaid, on Reociat 
of Advertised Price 


Farm and Garden 
Agriculture, A B C Of, Welds..sscssceccecceses $050 
50 













SE EN, I, Tl dencccceccececsovscovceece : 
Asparagus. Hexamer, FM. ...cccccssccccecesses 50 
Broom Corn and IB. cccccccccccess saddenevee -50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vegetables. 
BITTON evccccccccccccccccccccccosscecocsccce eoececoece 50 
Chemistry of the Farm. Warington..,.......... 1,00 
Corn, The Book of, Myrick, Herbert. 1,50 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clareuce M, ........... 50 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring....... - 1,00 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly......... eetcovessses UP 
Forage Crops. Shaw, Thomas........ 1.00 
Forest Planting and Care of Tim 

MOUONOWs Ne Tis coccccceccevcocccses 50 
Forestry, Practical, Fuller, A. S. .. 50 
Fumigation Methods, Johnson, W 00 





. G 

Fungi and Fungicides, Weed, Clarence M. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper .........++.- eaeccevesseseces - 50 
Gardening, Prize. Fiske, G. 00 
Ginseng. Kains, Maurice G. .. 50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, etc, Powell, 50 
Hemp, Boyce, S. 8. seccsccesse eeneses -50 
Hop, The. Myrick, Herbert...... deceseresbedceses 1,50 
How Crops Feed, Johnson, Prof 8. W. ........ 1.50 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8, W. ....... 1.50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
Treat accccccccccccscccccccsecccscececs eecccccccences - 1,50 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, ©. M. ........ 1,50 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lucius M..... coos 2.09 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
BEOWOEE, TEORTY ccccecccscccveccoccccecccesocece | 
Land Measures for Farmers. Cloth, Pedder.... .50 


Mushrooms—How to Grow Them, Falconer, 
ENED netsvocecccecssccescverccncsoeers podeevevees 





es Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
ose Deedelasisereutbeccnedbindee edrenbexeeuves i 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes, Landreth., 1.00 
Onion Culture, The New, Greiner....sscoseeeee -50 
Rhubarb Culture, The New......... cesccece eecccce 50 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Shaw, Thomas..., 150 
Soil of the Farm, The............. coteteseeeseeecs GE 
Sugar Beet Seed, Ware, Lewis S. ..scesscesseees 150 
Sugar Industry, The American........sessse-s++ 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. B., and Myrick, 
Herbert ccccccccccccccccccccseers eovevececsecccooese GON 


Fruits, Flowers, Etc. 


Apple Culture, Field Notes on, Bailey......... .75 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, Allen, C, L. 1.50 
Cider Maker’s Handbook. Trowbridge............ LOU 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, Paper, Webb, J 
Cranberry Culture. White.... 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P.........++0. i 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing, etc. Waugh, F,. A, 1.09 
Grape Culturist, Fuller, A. 8. ...ccccceceseeeeees 1,50 
Grape Grower’s Guide, Chorlton. o off 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 













Husmann, Prof George....... sepece  ® 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof L, R. .... 1.59 
Greenhouse Management. Taft, Prof L. R..... 1.59 
Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew 8. ........ 15 
Peach Culture, Revised Edition, Fulton........ 1.00 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn.......s..-.-eeeee - 1.00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. .......+. 1,50 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James...... gepececeooees - 240 
Plums and Plum Culture. Waugh, F, A. ..... 1.50 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. Wa. cesseseeeseereees 1.00 
Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S. ...++.-++++ 1.00 
Window Flower Garden. Heinrich..........++. coe oe 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F, A. ....+.+. oo ae 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans, Long.... 1.50 


Cattle, Dairy, Sheep, Horse ané 
Swine Books 











Animal Breeding. Shaw, Thomas.........+00+0+ 1.50 
Breeds, Study of. Shaw, Thomas........ - 1,50 
Cattle Doctor. Dadd, Prof George H, . - 2.00 
eee povter, , amp Dadd, Prof G . = 
Cow eeping One.... i 

Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W. A._....+sseess+++ 2.00 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising, Myrick, Her- . 
DEE cecccvccccoccece eecsecene oeecccece ° eocce ont 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph.... soos ae 
Shepherd’s Manual, Enlarged Edition CiUee on 


art, Henry .... 
Swine Husbandr 
of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries. Compiled from Stonehenge and 
other standard writers.......ccccsessceessees ees 
Horse Keepers, Hints to, Herbert, H. W. .... 
Horse, The. How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. Dadd, G. H. 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. Hy ......-.++ 


Miscellaneous Books 


Beekeeping Explained, Mysteries of. Quinby.. 1.00 
Truck Culture. Rankin, James ....... Senabecesvse 4 
qs Form, New Revised and Enlarged. Stod- 
GanG, TH, FH. .ccccccose denatddovtoceséarestes panei on 
Profits in Poultry and Their Profitable io. 


eeeneeeeeee eee ea reeeneeeees seeeee . s 


Myrick, Herbert 1.00 





. 
Op ee 


agement .....-+++- 
Turkeys, How to Raise Them. 


Canary Birds, New and Revised Edition....... - 50 
Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher. H. ..........+.. . 0 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. ........-..- - 1.00 
Barn Plans and Ontbuildings...... Ddindaeh seseuees 1,00 
House Plans for Pvervbody. Reed.............+++ 1.00 

How to. Myrick, Herbert............ 1.00 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. Curtis, I. G. ...... 1.00 
Ice Crop, The. Hiles, Theron Ly .ess--esseeeees - 1.00 
A Swim for Life. Uncle Ted....ccescceseeceeeeee 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, DL 





WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Business 


Without 
Investment 





Men or Women 
And a good paying business, 


too — for men or women, 
young or old. 

You can live at home and 
have as good a business as 
many a man, and better 
than most women have in 
the big cities. 

The work is easy and good 
for you, and the reward is 
The owners of THE 


sure. 
Lapies’ Home Journa 
and THE SaTURDAY 


Eveninc Post have done 
ali the preliminaries, and 
will keep on helping. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















30 DAYS 


Free Trial of 


WOODPEGKER 


CASOLINE ENCINES. 


Why be uncertain about the kind or size of en- 


ine you want for your work? Why buy a “ 
na poke" ortake any chances of any kind ? We 
give you a fair and square trialofthe Woodpecker 
at your own home, and without your obligatin 
yourself in 4 way. Our 3 iP. for light 
work-—or our? H. P. for any kind of work—must 
sell themselves to you or come back to us. 
‘oodpecker Engines are meking friends every- 

where—itis THE ENGINE of the day. Because 
Woodpecker Engines are always ready to run—all 
self-contained—no foundations to build—no ex- 
pert knowledge required to start, run or make 
your working connections. 

Let us give you suggestions about the size and 
etyle of engine you need for your work. Wecan 
help you. Write for free descriptive literature. 

Address: 


WOODPECKER, 
Smith Street Office, Middletown, Ohio. 
We farnish Complete Woodsawing Outfit, 








You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


and last solong atime. 
Frame of heavy angle 
steel strongly 

braced—absolutely 

no shake. Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, etc. We make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success *ful 

—and we make a 4-wheel mounting ‘for wood 

saws and gasoline engines which is unequalled 

for convenience and durability. Saw your own 

wood and save time, coal and money—then saw 

wer neighbors’ wood and make $5 To $15 a Day. 
e make the celebrated 


HERO FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder eutters, huskers, 
manure spreaders, farm trucks, windmills, 
etc., all guaranteed full Ap 
Catalog free for the asking. As 
APPLETON 
52 Fargo Street 








uality. 

for it now. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Batavia, i., U. $. A. 





Events at Home and Abroad. 
Big Banking Liquidation.: 





Three great financial institutions at 
Chicago have failed and their affairs 
are being closed up. The Chicago na- 
tional bank, the Home savings bank 
and the Equitable trust company have 
been swamped by the personal deals 
of John R. Walsh, who controlled and 
largely owned them. The outside en- 
terprises of Mr Walsh for which he ne- 
gotiated big loans included the South- 
ern Indiana railroad and the Bedford 
quarries company. He is also inter- 
ested heavily in gas, electric, mining 
and express companies. 

The liabilities of the embarrassed 
banks aggregate $26,000,000. The cap- 
ital and securities are supposed to ap- 
proximately secure that amount. The 
allied banks of the Chicago clearing 
house at once guaranteed payment of 
all deposits. Mr Walsh says if he had 
been given more time his speculations 
would have yielded returns to repay 
all loans, but government and state of- 
ficials thought the time had come for 
action. 


a 
Issue Joined in Russia. 





Revolutionary plans in Russia, 
under socialist leadership, have forced 
the czar’s government into a great and 
perhaps final struggle. A general 
strike has begun, following the revo- 
lutionists’ manifesto declaring the 
government bankrupt and urging no 
further payment of revenue. 

Martial law is in force in the Baltic 
and Caucasus provinces. The town 
of Tahum in Courland has been cap- 
tured and re-captured in battles be- 
tween government troops and revo- 
lutionary forces under military leader- 
ship. Fighting has occured at Riga, 
Moscow and in many smaller towns. 
Well-armed bands of revolutionists 
are abroad in various parts of Euro- 
pean Russia. In Riga the Letts de- 
posed the governor and city officials 
and formed a government of their own. 
Refugees, mostly Jews, are leaving 
Russia in great numbers. Persecuted 
Jews to the number of 100,000 have 
sought refuge in Berlin. 

eo 


In Quick Review. 





Recent diplomatic appointments 
made by Pres Roosevelt include: Da- 
vid E. Thompson of Nebraska, ambas- 
sador to Brazil, to be ambassador to 
Mexico; Lloyd C. Griscom of Pennsyl- 
vania, minister to Japan, to be ambas- 
sador to Brazil; Herbert H. D. Pierce, 
third assistant secretary of state, to be 
minister to Norway. Mr Thompson’s 
promotion is a vindication after an in- 
vestigation of charges against his char- 
acter resulting from a quarrel with 
the American consul-general at Rio 
de Janeiro. Mr Griscom is tactful and 
achieved success in the recent trying 
war period in Japan. He is expected 


to prove a valuable aid to Sec of 
State Root in the new policy of 
friendship in South America. Mr 


Pierce “did the honors” as official rep- 
resentative of the United States govern- 
ment during the Portsmouth peace 
conference. 

Union railroad ferry houses at New 
York have been burned at a loss of 
$550,000. New ferry house of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western and 
of the Central railroad of New Jersey 
were destroyed. Five lives were lost. 
Early the same dev male convicts on 
Blackwell’s island at New York helped 
fight a fire in a nrison workhouse and 
rescued over 60U women, 50 of the 
latter from hospital beds. 





The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has undoubtedly accomplished 
much good in inducing the railroads 
to utilize sundry appliances in the 
way of brakes, couplers, etc, minimiz- 
ing the number of accidents. The 
commission has hammered away on 
this for a number of years, and now 
announces that 85% of all the freight 
ears are equipped with air brakes. 
The commission has urged the pas- 
sage of a block signal law to prevent 
rear end collisions because these col- 
lisions constitute the greatest single 





injury to passen- 
because this is a 
is known to be 


cause of death and 
gers, and secondly 
preventive which 
easily applied. 





A national movement for life insur- 
ance reform will take concrete shape 
in a conference at Chicago February 
1. All the governors, attorneys-general 
and insurance commissioners’ will 
then meet for the purpose of agreeing 
on uniform practice of state officials in 
dealing with life insurance companies 
and to frame a uniform law for the 
regulation of the companies to be in- 
troduced to all the legislatures. The 
scheme was started by Insurance Com- 
missioner Host of Wisconsin and has 
the backing of the presidents. 


Inauguration day for the presidents 
will probably be changed from March 
4 to the last Thursday in April. The 
weather is usually uncomfortable for 
the parade and out-of-doors exercises 
at Washington on March 4, and the 
health of many people suffers as a 
result. A committee composed of the 
governors of the states and territories 
and prominent citizens of Washington 
have agreed on the last Thursday in 
April. Congress will be asked to au- 
thorize the change. 





The present republican boss of New 
York state has been saying some very 
harsh and improbable things about 
Pres Roosevelt and Gov Higgins. He 
accuses them of trying to wreck the 
republican party in the Empire state 
to gratify their personal ambitions. 
The fact seems to be that Odell is 
being rapidly discredited as a political 
leader and the injury he has been 
doing his party is turning against him. 
He has lost control of the New York 
county republican committee and his 
choice for the new speaker of the 
house of representatives is in a fair 
way to be set aside by the movement 
in favor of James W. Wadsworth, Jr, 
of Cleveland, who has the support of 
Gov Higgins. Edwin A. Merritt, Jr, 
of St Lawrence, is the Odell candidate 
for speaker and a big fight is prom- 
ised. Herbert Parsons is the man who 
has beaten Odell in the New York 
county republican organization by 
election as chairman. 





The extra session of the Wisconsin 
legislature called by Gov LaFollette 
to complete his state reform program 
proved a partial failure. The ambi- 
tion of men who want to be governor 
to succeed LaFollette, now entering 
the United States senate, blocked ef- 
fective legislation. 


The dispute long drawn out be- 
tween Venezuela and France has been 
practically settled. The trouble 


threatened to bring on an armed dem- 
onstration and arose indirectly from 
the clash with the French cable com- 
pany which Pres Castro of Venezuela 
accused of aiding the Matos revolu- 
tion. The French charge d'affaires at 
Caracas protested against the Venez- 
uelan action in ordering the cable lines 
closed. Pres Castro refused to have 
anything to do with the French repre- 
sentative. France took that as a na- 
tional insult and started some war- 
ships toward Venezuela, Castro, after 
long delay, backed down and seeks 
friendly adjustment of their differ- 
ences. 





“T saw your advin old reliable A A.” 





THE WORLD'S EVENTS. 


Almost everyone appreciates a brief, 
comprehensive article dealing with 
that which represents current history. 
In the 1906 edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farm- 
ers’ Almanac will be found a depart- 
ment covering the world’s events, 
which contains articles on such sub- 
jects as Russo-Japanese War, Separa- 
tion of Norway and Sweden, Recent 
Insurance Investigation, Negro Prob- 
lem, ‘Internal Disturbances in Russia, 
Parcel Post, China, Canada, and others 
too numerous to mention, These con- 
stitute a review of the principal hap- 
penings throughout the world and are 
both instructive and interesting. This 
feature is only one of many others 
contained in this book, and a more 
complete description and the terms 
upon which it can be obtained, will be 
found on another page of this journal. 
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A homecoming for Kentuckians. 


The Louisville commercial club has 
arranged to have a homecoming week 
for all native born Kentuckians June 
13-17, 1906. An especially elaborate 
program has been arranged, and it is 
expected that a large proportion of the 
600,000 native born Kentuckians now 
living in other states will avail them- 
selves of the special railroad rates and 
other inducements to visit Kentucky. 

The program for the various days 
include a general welcome day, Foster 
day. in honor of Stephen Foster 
author of the song My Old Kentucky 
Home, Daniel Boone day, and a great- 
er Kentucky day. Old _ traditional 
events, such as sewing bees, apple 
parings, and corn huskings, will be 
features of the week. A number of in- 
teresting prizes will be awarded for 
various former Kentuckians, such as 
the oldest, one who came the greatest 
distance, and others. 


Census Report on Cotton Ginned. 











The point of interest in the cotton 
trade is the census report on ginning 
operations made public last week. 
This showed a total of 9,282,000 bales 
ginned up to December 13, which may 
be compared with 11,971,000 bales the 
same time last year, 8,526,000 bales in 
'03 and 8,905,000 bales in ’02. The es- 
timate was somewhat larger than the 
bulls had anticipated and the report 
caused considerable weakness to the 
cotton market. However, other in- 
fluences tended to bring about some 
reaction. 

It is 
census report 
tional ginners’ association. 


interesting to compare the 
with that of the Na- 
The latter 


made the total 8,975,000 bales, and 
Pres Taylor says the crop is 94% 
ginned. This would indicate a final 


yield somewhat lighter than the cen 
sus report betokened. New York op- 
erators claim the, latter’s estimate 
means a crop ranging between 10,- 
500,000 and 11,000,000 bales. At New 
York, middling upland sold some- 
where about 12c p lb. Exports of cot- 
ton since September 1 are around 3,- 
200,000 bales, a shrinkage of about 
800,000 from the same time last year. 


Receipts at cotton ports aggregate 
4,800,000 bales, against 5,600,000 a 
year ago. 

————_——_—— 


Interest Abroad in Cotton Culture. 





While cotton prices were at 6 to 8 
cents per pound level last winter and 
early spring, not so much attention 
was given efforts of foreign spinners to 
emancipate themselves from the dom- 
ination of the United States. Now that 
the smaller estimate for the 1905 crop 
has tended to force prices to a 12 cent 
basis, with many growers in the south- 
eastern states talking of holding for 
15 cents, the attention of Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France, etc, is 
again earnestly turning toward devel- 
oping cotton culture in their colonial 
possessions. Should the market con- 
tinue to harden, and there be &@ repe- 
tition of conditions two years ago, it 
is more than likely that foreign coun- 
tries will exert unparalleled efforts in 
seeking new cotton producing fields. 

In @ recent consular report some at- 
tention is given the efforts of promot- 
ing cotton culture in Argentina, It 
seems that the sag in prices last win- 
ter tended to lessen enthusiasm along 
experimental lines in foreign coun- 
tries to some extent. Agitation is now 
being aroused looking to the admission 
of Chinese workmen to plantations in 
Argentina. If this succeeds, it is 
claimed that cotton production there 
will be boomed 

An English government report re- 
cently issued speaks encouragingly of 
prospects for commercial cotton grow- 
ing in the British East Africa protect- 
orate. It is claimed that the coast 
provinces are more or less adapted to 
cotton culture and the writer stated 
more than 1,000,000 acres were avail- 
able there for that purpose. In Brit- 
ish, central and west Africa efforts to 
develop cotton growing are being con- 
tinued, Transportation facilities and 
the labor problem appear to offer 
greater drawbacks than do soil and 
climate. 

Consular reports touching upon the 
British East — cotton crop of 
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1905-6 tell of acreage enlargement. 
Provinces representing 8712% of the 
total crop of British India reported an 
increase in acreage, the total for those 
sections amounting to 10,339,000 acres. 
In all the British India provinces there 
was a net increase of about 1,246,000 
acres or 12%. Aside from a few dis- 
tricts where rain was needed, the crop 
outlook is reported as generally fav- 
orable. In parts of Asiatic Russia 
the cotton average was largely in- 
creased the past season. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 33; & for 4%. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 
for 22; % for 4& EDWARD G. NOUNAN, Mar- 
jetta, Lancaster County, Pa, 
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'OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WAN'ED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience vun- 
y. Firemen $70 monthly, become 





CUT PRICES—Thirty days cockerels, Rose Comb 
Black Minoreds, Barred Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Single and Rose Comb Buff 
and Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Sherwoods In- 
dian Games, Pekin drakes, McCAIN CO, Dela- 
ware, N J 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
sable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE eents a word, you can advertise 
you with to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received lriday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








PHENOMENAL SEED CORN, yellow dent va- 
riety, average yicld 18 barrels to acre; ears 12 to 16 
inches long; small cob, deep grain; matures early; 
$1.25 per bushel ears; $250 per bushel shelled; f o 
db Glyndon, bage included, WHITE HALL 
MANOR STOCK FARM, Glyndon, Md, 





PLANTS—Strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, etc. I wish to correspond with pros- 
pective buyers, Catalog and valuable information 
free, Address, L. J. FARMER, Box ‘'A,” Pulash, 
N Y¥. 


BERRY 





TREES—All first-class, Fresh dug. No cold 
storage stock, 33th year. 80-page catalog. One 
dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. G, OC, 
STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Danville, N Y. 


WASHINGTON OATS outyield 36 varieties at 
experimental station. Sample free if interested, 
Cobbler potatoes and wax beaus. SMITH COM- 
PANY, Shortsville, N Y. 











Moun- 


~POTATOES—Cobbler, Divide, Fortune, 
varieties, 


tain, Noroton Beauty, Queen; 8 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and rab- 
bit bounds, good hunters and trailers. Also pap- 
pies, Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 8, TAY- 
LOR, West Chester, Pa. 











~ PERRETS—Game slick hunters. HELD. * 


CROW, New London, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on dairying, com- 
piled from institute reports, 15 cents; “Dairying 
for Profit,” 18 chapters, 15 cents; ‘500 Flower 
Queries,”” 15 cents. “COURIER,” Chatham, N Y, 


RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost of 
milk. Blatchford’s calf meal. At your dealers or 
RLATCHFORD’'S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Waa- 


kegan, Ill. Pamphlet free. 








109 XXX “BUSINESS size, printed, envelopes or 
letter heads, postpaid, 2% cents. WALTER a, 
COLLINS, R F D 3, Cohocton, N Y. 


8 PAIRS of extra fine squab raising Homers 
for sale at $1 per pair, all from selected atock. 
Have two very handsome well-bred Buil Terrier 
pups, dog and bitch. Will exchange for 10 good 
large W Wyandotte or W P Rock pullets. H. A. 
KIRBY, Providence, R I. 


POULTRY PAPER, ‘4 pages, illustrated, 3 cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial lc; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c; 
compte fre. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 








WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—I am offering 3 
nice cockerels, suitable for farmers’ use at $2 cach. 
Order at once and secure what you want while 
they last. U. R. FISHEL, Box 11, Hope, Ind, 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, Barred Rock cock- 
erels, some fine ones. Large improved Yorkshires, 
some 3 1-2 months old pigs; prices right. MR AND 
MRS L. J. WILLIAMS, Route 3, Conneaut, O, 

THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys and White 
Wyandotte cockerels for sale, large breed, fine 
stock, W. W. CARDER, Green Spring, W Va. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, won four 
first at New York, 190; cockerels, $2; circular. 
WILFRED ANDERSON, Oak Summit, N Y. 

200 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, ete. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Silver Laced Wyandottes 
for sale. Winners leading shows. A, E. BOOK- 
MAN, Seneca Falls, N Y, 


CHOICE SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50, $2.50; trios, $5. F. H. PARDEE, New 
Berlin, N Y. 























50 HARDY BRONZE TURKEYS, best stock in 
—_ Send for circular. MILO J. OWEN, Bar- 
ton, Vt. 





‘WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. F. 8. KILGOUR, 
Rockville, Montgomery Co, Md, 


50 BUFF ROCK cockerels. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa, 


FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write FISHER 
BROS, Collinsville, 0. 


BUFF WYANDOTTES, EISENHOWER, Bustle- 
ton, Pa. 














LIVE STOCK. 


BERESHIRES—We are booking orders for fu- 
ture delivery. Have some for present delivery. 
Excellent pigs of Biltmore stock, 8 or 10 weeeks 
old, $5 to $10 each; well marked, strong and thrifty. 
Also a uumber of pedigreed pige. A few boars, 
first prize winners. Write us your needs; we can 
supply them. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens 
Falls, N Y. 





JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get 
rich, 300 fine, large jacks, jennys and mules, lf to 
17 hands high; weigh from 700 to 1500 pounds; 
good ones, cheap now; will pay a part of buyer's 
railroad fare, and shipping stock guaranteed. Write 
for prices EREKLERS JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, Q, 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, $5 up; 9 Shropshire 
ewes, $150; stock registered; White Holland tur- 
keys, $3.50; Barred Rock cockerels and pullets; also 
Buff Orpington cockerels, $1.25 each; Collies, fe 
males, $4. All stock strictly pure. LOTHERS, 
Lack, Pa. 








REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 

Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie puns; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





FURS WANTED—We pay expressage. Write for 
prices, ASPINALL & LAWRENCE, Green Hill 
P O, Chester Co, Pa. 


QUICK SALE—Registered Holstein ball (0 
months). Sire, Lord Neale de Kol. Price $75, 
MORNINGSIDE FARM, Horleyville, N Y. 





PATENT attorney. SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wal- 
Building, Washington, D C. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
exes, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BROQ, 
Philadelphia, Establi 1844. Prompt returns. 


PCULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fraits, produce 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
BEFORE BUYING INCUBATORS get our free 
catalog. It will give you some money-saving 


points, even if you do not buy of us, COLUMBIA 
INCUBATOR CO, Box 32, Delaware City, Del. 

















Low PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters, 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. Free 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, HUMPH- 
REY, Case street, Joliet, Il. 

LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 


each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
them. Catalog free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, TM. 








PRIMROSE STOCK FARM—Large, Improved 
English Yorkshires; nothing but the best. A. A, 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


PURE POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 
bred, < years’ experience. L. C, NIXON, Leba- 
non, YU. 











A BARGAIN—Aberdeen Angus cows, heifers and 
Ddulls. W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Coilie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


Many Letters and Several 
Sales. 


I have advertised with you some 
this season and am well pleased with 
it. My advertisement in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist has brought me many 
letters and several sales for jacks, jen- 
nies and mules.—[A. Krekler, West 
Elkton, O. 








engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become conductors 
and earn $140. Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men. Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, N Y¥. 





TT 
WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor 
oughly at small cost. Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEUKAIrHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 
WANTED—Young men; railroad, electric and 
steam power experience unnecessary. Instructions 
by mail, Address A. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


SEED SALESMEN 











in middle states. Steady, 





permanent, profitable position. COBB, Turner 
Center, Me. 
FARM HAND-—Single, experienced. H. M, 


MANCHESTER, Perry, Lake County, 0. 





WANTED—Experienced men for FAIR VIEW 
DUCK FARM, Eastport, Long Island. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








AGENTS WANTED—Quick seller. The time- 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
sand sold in one county. 
for next year to reach 300,000. Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 50 in five days. L. F, Farrar, Roches- 
ter, Vt, bas already sold nearly 500, and he has 
made as high as $26 in a day. He sold his first 
100 in ten days. William J, Lewis, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days. George Sandberg, 
Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon, D. A, 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 50, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 20 in four days. F, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ill, has averaged seven per day, 
One. afternoon he saw 12 farmers and sold ten. 
J. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold M4 the first 
Hundreds of other successful agents are 
making excellent money. Why not you? it is 
easier than you think, Sells itself. 
brand new. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out it, Don’t delay. Time is money. W: 
today before someone else takes the agency for 
your locality. Write right now. FARM RECORD 
CO, 4 Main St, Newton, Ia, 


WANTED—Farmers and reliable persons to sell 
our new “Mammoth Cluster” oats and standard 
seeds; liberal pay. Sample frea with particulars. 
L. P. GUNSON & CO, Dept F, Rochester, N ¥. 

AGENTS WANTED—For the best carpet stretch- 
er made; nine other articles needed in every home; 
sell at sight. SITTERLEY NOVELTY WORKS, 
Auburn, N Y. 


day out. 











FARMER SALESMEN WANTED—For account 
books and five-year diaries, especially for farmers, 
CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Rochester, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Miliion People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 











BIG PRIZES are offered to increase grain grow- 
ers’ profits by American Agriculturist, 5: Lafayette 
Place, New York City, N ¥. Write a postal te 
this address for circulars, giving full particulars, 
Contest is open to all. No fees or dues, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist heads the prize list with $6000 
in gold. Everyone who is going to put in one or 
more acres of wheat, corn or oats may compete. 





FOR RENT—Farm in Ulster Co, within city 
limits of Kingston, N Y; (about 50 acres) suitable 
for truck farming; stone house and frame barn; 
house contains M rooms; fine orchard; pond; $550 
per year. Address JNO H,. GREGORY, Kingston, 
NY. 


THIRTY YEARS ws FARMS, residences, 








FOR SALE—Best, cheapest and nicest located 
stock farm in the United States; has a beautiful 
water front, and contains 800 acre. SAMUEL 
P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md, 








WANTED—To rent farm with teams and imple 
ments: dairy cows desirable, Address ASSOCIATR 
EDITOR NEILSON, Room 350, Monon Bidg, Chi 


cago, 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 








FOR SALE—One house and lot with wood yard, 
equipped. PHILIP DAVIS, 329 44th Street, New- 
port News, Va. 

FOR SALE—Farms 325 and 130 acres. Good loca- 
tion. Price way down. Write BOX 4, South Ber- 
lin, N Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE—Buy direct of the owner 
and save middleman’s profits. BOX 61, Allen, Md, 








Expect total sales” 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





Georgia Farmers Prosperous. 
J. C. M’AULIFFE. 





The new year will open au- 
spiciously for farmers, so far as pros- 
perity is concerned. Land is at a 
premium over any previous figures. 
Cotton, the great staple crop of the 
country, is bringing’ satisfactory 
prices. Corn is selling at an average 
of 80 cents per bushel delivered on 
the farm where grown. Hay is selling 
at $15 to $20 per ton and sweet pota- 
toes are worth close to $1 per bushel. 
Chickens are bringing 30 to 40 cents 
each and eggs the same per dozen. The 
demand for beef cattle and hogs was 
never better at fancy prices, hogs go- 
ing fcr 6 cents per pound gross and 
buyers hunting them at that. Dairy 
products are being asked for every- 
where and the interest in the work in- 
creases every day. Nearly every vil- 
lage has a small dairy farm. 

The use of improved implements 
will be used largely in growing next 
year’s cotton crop. Heretofore im- 
proved implements have been used 
solely in grain and hay farming, but 
now the farmers will try the cotton 
chopper on a large scale and even the 
cotton picker promises to figure con- 
spicuously in harvesting next season’s 
cotton. This is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of material progress to be 
seen. When the construction of new 
buildings on modern plans is also car- 
ried on in. connection with the ad- 
vanced ideas in farming, it is only a 
short time before the farms increase 
largely in value and this demonstrates 
the advisability of improvements. 

The Eldorado farms of Richmond 
county have recently changed hands 
again. This is an example cf increased 
values, as it sold for $140 per acre and 
the tract contains 200 acres. Two 
months ago the Springdale farms in 
Columbia county, containing 800 acres, 
sold for $9000 and to-day it could not 
be bought for $15,000. The Olive farm 
in Columbia county has trebled in 
value in the last three years. All this 
is due to improvements, but every- 
where land is going higher and ordi- 
nary farm land is worth $10 to $20 
per acre according to locality. 





TENNESSEE. 

Rutherford Co—About 25% more 
wheat sown this fall than usual; plant 
up and looking fine. About same 
acreage sown to oats as in. other 
years. Corn a good average crop, 
sound and all in the crib. Much of it 


cut and shredded; price 50c p bu. 
Cotton all picked and ginned, but 


farmers holding for 15c p Ib. Fall 
crop of hay was immense; it is all 
baled and bringing good prices. Large 


crop of sweet potatoes and a fair crop 
of Irish. A good many farmers have 
packed their hogs, which amount to 
several thousand head in this county. 
They were good and fat with no sick 
ones at ali. A good crop of cattle and 
fine prospect for calves next year. 
Horses and mules high and all in fine 
condition. 


State University Notes—The illus- 
trated short course circular for ’06 is 
one of the most attractive that has 
yet appeared, and it anounces a 10 
weeks’ course, beginning Jan 4, which 
is believed to be the best ever offered 
by the univ of Tenn. A dept of zool- 
ogy and entomology has been estab- 
lished during the past year, and in- 
struction’ in economic zoology-is of- 
féred in the sani” palercad for the first 
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time. This will include a discussion of 
animal germs, parasitic worms, and 
injurious and beneficial insects, with 
a course in bee culture. There has 
also been added a poultry dept, which 
will have a well equipped plant on 
the farm, Thus the course in poul- 
try raising will be strengthened. An 
innovation is announced for this year, 
consisting of special instruction for 
women students. They will share 
with the men such classes as are of 
interest to them, and in addition will 
be given instruction in cooking, sew- 
ing and household sanitation. As has 
been the custom in the past, prizes are 
offered to students of the short course 
for proficiency in the various subjects. 
These prizes, which consist this year 
of gold coin, are given by dealers in 
agri commodities and by others in- 
terested in building up the agri dept. 


Gibson Co—Many unusually large 


hogs have been killed near Humboldt 
recently. J. H. Maupin probably has 
the largest reported so far. He had 
two that weighed 900 lbs—the largest 
weighing 500 lbs. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lincoln Co—The winter has been 


rather warm, but frequent rains have 
delayed the gathering of corn and 
much is still in the field. The price of 
cattle is lower than for years. Mule 
colts and two-year-old mules are 
high. A number of farms have 
changed hands in the past two months, 


Clay and Laurel Institutes—A farm- 


ers’ institute and good roads club was 
recently organized at London, Laurel 
Co. County Judge-elect P. R. Pen- 
nington was elected pres, Judge B. G. 
Reams, vice-pres, and R. Brock, 
sec. A permanent organization was 
effected, and it was decided to meet 
the second Monday in each month. 
The purpose of the organization is to 
better the conditions of country roads 
and promote the interest of the farm- 
er. An institute has also been started 
at Manchester, Clay Co, and is now 
flourishing. 








FLORIDA. 


Osceola Co—The freight of the or- 
ange season is over and shipments are 
beginning to decrease, Shipments 
were much hindered by rain during 
the week ending Dec 16. It was im- 
possible to pick fruit and packing 
houses which were all behind with 
Christmas orders were compelled to 
shut down. Prices have been very good 
and the season as a whole a prosper- 
ous one. 








ALABAMA. 





Bullock Co—Farmers are through 
picking cotton except in a faw locali- 
ties; much has rotted in the field from 
excessive wet, cold weather. The 
farmer who has an abundance of po- 
tatoes, turnips, hominy and home- 
raised hogs is to be envied in prefer- 
ence to the one who has staked his all 
on cotton, as the former has at least 
the substantials at home to live by. 
Corn 65c p bu, hogs 5c pIblw. Cat- 
tle in poor condition, and if the winter 
is severe it is feared many will die. 
Not much sale for them, as feed is 
lacking. 


Madison Co—Many complaints from 


cotton planters because of scarcity to 
labor to pick cotton which remains in 
the fields. They claim that the negro 
share-croppers received an unexpect- 
edly high price for the cotton that has 
been sold so far, and are _ satisfied 
with their earnings of the season and 
are willing to allow the cotton now in 
the fields to go to waste. Only about 
5% of this season’s yield remains in 
the field, but it is of much value, and 
will be lost unless the negroes can be 
persuaded to pick it. 


MISSISSIPPI. 





Holmes Co—Cotton crop in this 
county is very short, being not over 
55% of last year’s yield. Despite this 
fact, however, the country isin a pros- 
perous condition.: Farming lands are 
unusually high and town property is 


also advancing rapidly. <A lot on the 
outskirts of West was recently sold 
for $75, which a feW years ago would 
have brought not more than $10. 


Tippah Co—Farm help is very 
scarce. On this account many places 
are vacant this year, while last year 
one could hardly get land or a house 
in the country. The negro as well as 
the white laborers have gone to the 


towns. Cotton is bringing a good 
price. 
VIRGINIA. 





Essex Co—Many farmers have lately 
been butchering their hogs. Willie 
Lumpkin of Clyside plantation near 
Dunnsville, has just killed an immense 
one, the gross weight of which was 


estimated at 950 lbs, and the net 
weight at 800 lbs. The hog was 17 
months old when killed. It was of 


mixed breed. Twenty gallons of lard 
were made from the animal. Mr 
Lumpkin attributes the growth of the 
hog more to good attention than to 
stock. 


Orange Co—Louis Boton, a promi- 
nent cattle dealer of this county re- 
cently bought a lot of fine steers near 
Lahore. They are now very low, about 
8c p Ib for very fat, heavy steers, yet 
the consumers have to pay 12% to l4c 
for steak. 


Tobacco Growers Should Be Prudent. 


F. G. EWING, CHAIRMAN D T D P P ASSN. 





Regarding the reports of lawlessness 
circulated by buyers against members 
of this assn I desire to say that after 
the closest inquiry, I find there is ex- 
aggeration of circumstances. There 
is no evidence that members were 
guilty of felonious deeds, notwith- 
standing the conduct of certain buy- 
ers has been provocative of intense 


‘feeling. The managers have confi- 
dence in their ability to con- 
vince members that a quiet, deter- 


mined fight is best, and to eliminate 
everything sensational. 

It is extremely regrettable to me, as 
Iam sure itis to every other member of 
the exec committee, that anything akin 
to lawlessness or intimidation should 
be resorted to by self-appointed com- 
mittees composed of members of our 
hitherto magnificent organization. I 
regard these ill advised friends as 
greater foes to our success than our 
known foes, because by watching our 
known foes day after day, night after 
night, hour after hour and minute 
after minute, I have seen the fine web 
we have been so industriously weav- 
ing, and with such honest hearts, slow- 
ly but surely encompassing them, un- 
til their last avenue of escape is almost 
obliterated; but, our friends who as- 
sume to take the management of af- 
fairs in their own hands, ignorant of 
the far-reaching plans made by the 
exec committee, render the assn and 
our noble cause an irreparable blow 
unless all resolutions not authorized 
by the exec committee are set 
at naught and our reckless friends de- 
termine to show more respect for the 
leaders of the assn, instead of taking 
the bit between their teeth and run- 
ning entirely away with all the good 
that has been accomplished. 

There is nothing in the present sit- 
uation that would warrant violence, or 
even threats of violence. Each day 
is adding victory and laurels to our 
cause. Our splendid work in Va is 
bringing forth fruit abundantly; Va 
is now a part of our organization, and 
the name will be changed to the Dark 
tobacco district planters’ protective 
assn of Ky, Tenn and Va. The foun- 
dation of the old buying system is rap- 
idly crumbling to decay in Va under the 
assaults which our assn has inaugur- 
ated and put squarely on foot. Va will 
do her part, will loyally, faithfully, 
sincerely and lovingly support her sis- 
ter states, Ky and Tenn, in the glorious 
battle they have made against the 
merciless greed of large buying cor- 
porations and which has given this 
assn world-wide reputation. 

I do not in the least wish to be un- 
derstood as advising you to relax your 
vigilance. Watch an _ unscrupulous 
buyer and a selfish, designing “‘hill- 
billy” who. is gloating over the fact 
that you have unintentionally benefited 
him—there is no palliation for his con- 








FORT. 


PRES CHARLES H. 


The talk of the south now is the 
successful fight the Dark tobacco dis- 
trict planters’ protective assn of 
Ky and Tenn has made against the 
“trust.” The recent sale of 5000 hhd 
of the assn’s holdings to the Italian 
regie drew the attention of growers in 
Va and the Carolinas as well as the 
dark district states. Herewith is a 
picture of progressive and loyal 
Charles H. Fort, president of the or- 
ganization. In a letter to this journal 


Mr Fort says: “American Agricul- 
turist has been a staunch friend to 
our cause from its inception. This we 


all heartily appreciate. I wish your 
paper the continued success it so rich- 
ly deserves.” 





duct; but do not permit yourself or 
the friend or neighbor whom you can 
influence, to commit an overt act. Our 
success lies in a patient determination 
which, in my judgment, -wIll win, with 


or without the “hill-billy’” and his 
boon companion, who is sometimes an 
unscrupulous “cross-roads” hireling 


who values a dollar more than he 
does fair dealing. 

There must be a central ground for 
negotiations; that central ground must 
necessarily be the exec committee, and 
that committee must not be handi- 
capped by embarrassing circumstances 
so nearly related to lawlessness. I 
beg you as a man sincerely inter- 
ested in our moral, worthy and law- 
ful cause, and as a good citizen who 
can appreciate the fact that two 
wrongs never made a right, to go forth 
with a resolute determination and all 
the force of persuasive argument that 
you are possessed of, to discourage 
intemperate men in an _ ill-advised 
course that would surely drag us down 
to disgrace and failure. One thing we 


must solemnly remember: we must 
keep our doorsteps clean; we must 
live unhesitatingly and undoubtedly 
within the pale of the law. The law 


is everything. 


Cotton Growers Called—Pres Harvie 


Jordan of the southern cotton grow- 
ers’ assn has issued a call for all the 
cotton producers of the south, bank- 
ers, merchants and representatives of 
cther business interests to attend a 
“mammoth convention” at New Or- 
leans, La, Jan 11-13, ’06. It is desired 
that at least 5000 delegates be present, 
representing the entire cotton terri- 
tory of the south. Last year one of 
these conventions: was held in the 
same city, and its unqualified success 
is responsible for the present call. 
Many eminent speakers from all parts 
of the country will figure prominently 
on the program. Discussion will cover 
the importance of holding the balance 
of the unsold crop for 15c—extending 
the organization of the southern cot- 
ton assn; trade relations between the 
producers and_ spinners; building 
warehouses to facilitate the handling 
of cotton; diversified agri and raising 
home supplies; maintaining the pres- 
ent area of cotton for ’06; closer rela- 
tions between farmers and bankers: 
extending our markets for American 
cotton in foreign countries. All agri 
organizations are urged to meet and 
elect delegations, which are not limit- 
ed as to numbers. A list of the dele- 
gates should be sent to the general 
office of the southern cotton assn, 920 
Empire bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 























Echoes from the State Grange. 





The closing hours of the Ohio state 


grange meeting at Columbus, details 
of which were given last week in 
American Agriculturist, were busy 


ones. There was a general address by 
the state dairy and food commissioner, 
who said: “That state lines have been 
a protection in fraud and food adul- 

ation. They hamper enforcement. 
Pesete go where things are cheap, and 
do not know that they are spurious. 
There must be a national law to pro- 
dealer, compelling manufac- 


tect the 

turer to label his goods regardless of 
where they are sold.” The Rev Hen- 
rietta. G. Moore, representing the 
woman’s suffrage association ad- 


dressed the grange and brought greet- 
ings from the national organization, 
which she represented. Resolutions 
were passed instructing the executive 
committee to use all its power to do 
all it could to undo the wrong imposed 
by the bond exemption amendment. 
The grange favored the repeal of the 
Longworth law; to abolish fee system 
and place county officers on graduated 
salary plan; amending the inheritance 
tax law: raising the limit from $3000 
to $10,000; a county local option law. 
The grange reported about $75,000 
worth of business had been transacted 
through those in co-operation with 
the grange trade arrangements, Im- 


pressive memorial exercises were held 


in memory of Perley M. Derthick, 
wife of the state master, who died 
recently. A resolution was adopted 


favoring the adoption of a girls’ dor- 
mitory at the state university. The 
next annual meeting will, in all prob- 
ability, be held at Canton. State Mas- 
ter Derthick was instructed to request 
the national grange to meet in Ohio 
in the near future. It is understood 
the national grange will hold its next 
meeting at Denver, Col. It is gen- 
erally believed, in fact, practically 
promised to Hartford, Ct, in 1907. This 
will make it impossible to meet in 
Ohio before the fall of 1908. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


With the Local Granges. 


NEW "JERSEY. 


Bergen county Pomona held an in- 
teresting meeting last week. Sister 
Martha Werkseiser of Lincoln grange 
No 1386 was elected press correspon- 
dent o fthis Pomona district. 

Freehold grange in Monmouth coun- 
ty moved into their well-furnished, 
new hall, December 9, holding a 
fourth degree meeting in the after- 
noon with visitors present from four 
other granges. Brother Mortimer 
Whitehead delivered a fine address in 
the afternoon on the unwritten work 
of the order, and also addressed a pub- 


lic meeting in the evening. Brother 
Jones, the worthy master of this 
grange, raised 2900 barrels potatoes 


this year. 


Columbus grange, 
lington county, last year took in 75 
new members and this year 64. A 
largely attended meeting was held re- 
cently at which Past National Lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead delivered 
an eddress on The symbolism of the 
order. A treat of apples and oranges 
was furnished by two of the brothers. 
This grange is located in the leading 
milk shipping district of the state, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 quarts being 
loaded at the railroad station daily. 


located in Bur- 


Monmouth grange was organized 
February 3, 1905, after being dormant 
for five years, with 35 charter mem- 
bers. Since that time it has grown 
in numbers and at present has 67 
members with others knocking for 
admission. The grange meets the first 
and third Wednesday evenings from 
April until October. Its officers attend 
very regularly and there is a good 
attendance of members, most of the 
time, except in very stormy weather. 
The literary hour is always well spent 
in readings, recitations and short talks 
on different topics on the farm, such 


as dairying, alfalfa, potatoes, spray- 


ing, etc. Monmouth grange is grow- 
ing and since the reorganization it has 
aroused much interest in the work. 
Two new granges have been organ- 
ized, one at Keyport, with 36 charter 
members, and one at Farmingdale, 
with 29 charter members, which 
promise to be very live granges judg- 
ing by the work of the charter mem- 
bers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A resolution favoring a change in 
the system of land transfers so that 
the deed will carry a guarantee of 
title without the necessity of a search 
as now made, was adopted by the 
Wellsboro grange which forwarded it 
to Tioga county Pomona where it 
Was approved and sent to the state 
grange. As this was a new subject the 
committee on resolutions recommend- 
ed that it be referred to the legisla- 
tive committee to be reported on next 
year. 

Center county Pomona grange pre- 
sented a resolution asking the state 
grange to petition the legislature to 
enact a law tax whereby a public, 
governmental telephone system can 
be established. Tioga and Butler 
counties Pomonas presented a resolu- 
tion to amend the oleo law striking 
out the word “knowingly.” This was 
reported favorably and adopted. 


Carpenter grange presented a reso- 
lution petitioning the state grange to 
use its influence in congress for the 
establishment of a parcels post that 
shall provide that a parcel weighing 
not over 25 pounds may be sent to 
any point in the county in which it 
is mailed or to a county adjacent 
thereto at the same rate accorded 
newspapers, 1 cent a pound. It also 
sent a resolution favoring state aid 
for public highways. 

At the recent meeting of the state 
grange William T., popularly known 
as Farmer Creasy,’ representative 
from Columbia county, who is chair- 
man of the legislative committee, re- 
ported that under instruction of the 


All 
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Srange last year, the following legis- 
lation had been introduced at Harris- 
burg last winter: To allow trolley 
roads to carry freight; to return all 
license money and personal tax; to 
regulate railways and passenger 
rates; to reform the ballot and to pro- 
vide a general primary election law. 
these measures were killed in 
committee. The report of the grange 
legislative committee condemns the 
present inequality in taxation, the 
favoring of the great corporations by 
the state, the carrying of an immense 
surplus in the state treasury, and the 
reckless automobiling practiced in 
the rural districts. 

Penfield grange sent 
stating that it was the sense of 
grange that the immigration laws 
should be so amended that all unde- 
sirable persons should be prohibited 
from landing. 


The Pennsylvania state grange at 

recent session declared itself 
plainly in favor of a Patrons’ life in- 
surance company. State Master Hill 
was instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee to work in conjunction with the 
executive committee in considering 
the feasibility and practicability of 
organizing a grange life insurance 
company and prepare plans for pre- 
sentation at the next annual session 
in 1906. 

The minute man at the state grange 
was Brother S. 8S. Blybolder of Arm- 
strong county. He is an earnest, ac- 
tive worker. In debate or song he 
was always rea”y. He is a deputy 
from his county. The grange needs 
more Blyholders. 


State Master Hill was obliged to 
call in the sheriff of Tioga county to 
help him at the recent state meeting 
at Sudbury. The old robes used in 
degree work of the courts was sold 
under the hammer to the highest bid- 
der. Sheriff Dorsett was equal to the 
occasion and “got twice what the 
garments were worth,” so declared a 
lady patroness. 

1-2-3 
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A SPECIAL 


RIGHT INTO THE 














will be issued. 


nt will receive it. 


reference. 





it as before to solve 
his farm and gar- 
den problems. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1906 
will be another great occasion for farmers and 
for advertisers. The Garden Annual of 


ORANGE’JUDD TRIO 


This issue is received into the home of 
- the subscriber with very nearly the interest of a telelegram, 

Many thousands of farmers not 
It will go right straight into a quarter 
million farm homes. They will read it. 
neighbors will ask to see it. 
Garden Annual was kept all season for 
As need arose its sub- ’, 
scribers were patronized. This 
year each farmer will hold 










now subscribers 
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Last year the 







FREE 


Our beautiful 
Garden Annual An- 
nouncement, handsomely 
illustrated with striking designs, 
printed in colors on fine paper, 
and full of valuable informa- 
tion for all classes of agricul- 
tural advertisers. 
Send for a copy to-day. No advertiser in 
farm papers should fail to send for it. 
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Orange Judd Farmer 
New England Homestead 


will receive it, besides, 
many others—in all 


We want you to send for a copy of our sane Annual An- 
It tells why no agricultural advertiser should miss the 
Every farmer is interested in the subject and no 


nouncement. 
Garden Number. 


stronger treatment was evel given it, 
Their friends will consult it. It offers the widest 


America will get it. 


market you can find and it strikes right in the home, 
designs are an interesting feature. Don’t omit this number—Don’t 


forget the date—and don’t delay. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Headquarters, $2 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


neon ie. 
oe 





tion of the farmers’ 
te *" favorite paper will reach 
every corner of the country. 
The regular circulation 


American Agriculturist 










This great edi- 
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90,000 FF 
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Total 230,000 


250,000 & 









Farmers in every part of 


Its beautiful 


Western Office: 


Marquette 
Cuca 
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SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light,odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 

loony nod oat sipping ta aad 
structions so as to avoid mistakes, 

‘e also manufacture and sell direct 
toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 
coats robes. 


rices given in 
catalog. e buy raw furs but no 
ginseng. 





for raw fur price 1 
Laas cucesy FRISIAN FUR ‘COMPANY, 
6 Miil Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR ALL MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusked corn, husked ears, 
shelled corn and all grains there 
is no mill made that for speed, 
easy running and — 
grinding equals the 


KELLY 


M New double cutters, force “feed, never 

choke, Use 26 percent leas ‘power than 

EA any others. Especially adapted for 
gasolineengines, Four sizes. 


KELLY Con 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples. and testimonials, 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees, 


WRITE US TO-DAY. ' 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 



















. Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 

\ gasoline engines, 
steam _ engines, 
saw milis, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 

Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Now York 


yo] 


Monarch 











GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 


p: SASOLINE 






GILSON MFG. CO. 





37 Park Street ™ ort Washington, Wis. 
Wanted for our Bteel Com- 
bination Hatchet, Wire Cutter, 


Staple Palier, ete., 8 tovls in one 
Remarkable seller. You can selt 
more than you have any idea. Jt 
fssimplyawonder, Agentssell 
= nigh as “0 day. Getasam- 
ple quick. hy work for small 
eens when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
one Sticktight Buttoner Machine, 
box Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
today for catalog of novelties, spe- 
cial prices, plans to agents. 

-, Dept, 826, Fredericktown, Ohlo, 


EN NTS 


TooLs 


Wair. 


, For Cara \LOGUE 


GENTS | RIGHT 
WANTED| 4W4Y 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agonts for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 

ence, 
ORANGB JUDD COMPANY, 


82 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


4 B. ATA 
Pena 


















EASY OD PAY 








WORK} To Right Men 








“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”’ 


big begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 











THE 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 





LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 














Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905; 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago .....| .88} |1.16 | .48 | 46 | .30 | 29} 
New York,..| .96 [1.19 | .58 | .55h | .37 | .36 
Boston ...... — — | 56 | 57h | .89h | 385 
Toledo....... 90 |1.16 | 45 | 454 | 33 | .32 
St Louis..... 89 |1.13} | .41 | .42 | 31 | .30 
Min’p’lis. 83 {1.11 40 | .39 | .29 27 
Liverpool... 295 {1.08 62 | .66 ~ _ 














At Chicago, all the grain markets 
have been very tame affairs much of 
the time for ten days past. Wheat 
was without particular leadership, 
speculative interest being small. Lack- 
ing support, prices were inclined to 
sag, more particularly for cash and 
nearby deliveries,’ while deferred fu- 
tures were reasonably steady. Wheat 
for delivery any time up to close of 
Dec went off to 83c p bu, recovery 
feeble, shipping demand rather indif- 
ferent. May wheat touched 87%c and 
July a shade under 83c, later a little 
better support, 

Export trade was fair, but not of a 
character to help prices, and foreign 
crop. situation without important 
change. 

The corn market was nearly at a 
standstill, No 2 for Jan delivery quo- 
table around 48c p bu, choice grades, 
cash lots, usual premium. May corn 
was reasonably steady around 44@ 
441% c, 

Oats were inclined to easiness, mar- 
ket quiet, interest rather small, Hast- 
ern exporters say there is a better in- 
quiry than usual. for heavy oats. 
Standard grade sold at Chicago at 301%4 
@3l1c p bu in store, May quotable 
around 32@32%c. 

In barley no essential changes have 
taken place, all grades salable at a 
practically steady price levei. Screen- 
ings were quoted at 33@40c. p bu, feed 
barley 38@40c, common to choice 
malting 42@52c. 

Rye was neglected, the small busi- 
ness passing at about a recent range of 
prices. Receipts were meager, de- 
mand indifferent. No 2 in store quot- 
able at 66@S7c p bu, f o b 1@2c 
premium, May. nominally 71c. 

Timothy was steady in tone, cash 
seed very scarce and little interest in 
futures. Prime quotable around $3.35 
p 100 Ibs, March 3.45@3.50. Clover 
seed lifeless and apparently unchanged, 
basis of 12.75@13 p 100 Ibs for prime. 
Other grass seeds nominal. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH OND YHAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs , Sheep 





Per 100 lbs 











Chicago..... $6.75 |$7.00 '$5.20 $4.65 |$5.90 |$5.25 
New York...' 6.50 | 5.75 | 5.25] 6.50 | 6.25 5.65 
Buffalo...... 6.25 5.80 | 5.20} 4.75) 6.25} 5.40 
Kansas City 5.75 | 6.00| 5.10) 4.55 | 5.75 | 5.20 
Pittsburg... 6.15 | 5.60! 5.20| 4.75 6.20) 5.25 

At Chicago, some improvement 
noted in market for best grades of fed 
cattle. However, offerings proved 


sufficiently large to offset anything in 
the way of a pronounced advance. 
Exporters and eastern shippers in evi- 
dence. There was a little complaint 
at the quality of steers on sale, buy- 
ers saying stock ran too much on the 
short fed order, 

Fancy beeves sold around $6.50@6.75 
p 100 lbs, but a good class of fat steers 
moved at 4.65@5.25; plainer grades 
3.75@4.40. Canning cows 1.25@2.25, 
fat cows 2.75@4.25, heifers 3@4.75, 
bulls 2.25@3.90, stags 3.25@4.50, veal 
calves 4@7.25, feeding steers 3.50@ 
4.25, stockers 2.50@3.75, milch cows 
25@50 ea 

There was a renewal of the broad 
demand for fat sheep and lambs, Of- 
ferings in this department proved no 
larger than needed. Feeders and 
feeding sheep were in active request 
and rather moderate supply. Fat 
lambs $6.75@7.60 p 100 Ibs, feeders 

5.50@6.25, fat wethers 5@5.90, ewes 4 
G50, cull and inferlor sheep 2.50@ 
3.5 


A moderate upturn in hog prices, 
quotations ruling about 10c higher. 
This was followed by a partial loss, 
Any permanent improvement will de- 


LATEST MARKETS 


pend greatly upon receipts during the 
next few weeks. Best grades of ship- 
ping and packing hogs sold at $5@ 
5.10 p 100 Ibs, rough lots 4@4.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAY. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will seil from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
eumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

Bean growers throughout the east 
will be interested in knowing of the 
continued hardening of prices of Cal 
lima beans. Recently an advance of 
%c p lb took place on the Pacific 
coast and prime limas for Jan ship- 
ment are now quoted at $5 p 100 lbs. 

At New York, advices from the west 
are of an encouraging nature and this 
tended to give a better feeling to trade 
here. Marrows quotable at $3.10@3.20 
p bu, pea beans 1.80, red kidneys 2.80@ 
2.85, white kidneys 3.50@3.65, black 
turtle do, yellow eye 1.80. 

At Boston, demand proves moder- 
ate and this gives a continued easy 
tone to trade. Pea beans fetch $1.70 
@1.80 p bu, yellow eyes 1.80@1. 85, red 
kidneys 2.90@3. 


Dressed Meats. 

At Boston, a fair remand for veals 
with prime commanding 10@12c p lb, 
common 6@7c. Lambs firm at 12@ 
13c for eastern offerings. Mutton 6@ 
9c, yearlings do, choice light beef 
steers 744@8%c, cow beef 2@4%c 

At New York, calves offered a little 
more plentifully and as a result the 
market appears easier. Prime veals 
sold up to 12c p Ib, inferior 7@9c, light 
pork 7@8c, roasting pigs 10@13c. 

Dried Fruits. 

Exports of dried apples from the 
U S for the 10 mos ended Oct 31, ’05, 
were 17,771,000 lbs, compared with 
27,784, 000 Ibs the same time in ’O4. 
High prices have had much to do with 
this restricted movement abroad. 

At New York, a fair export trade 
in effect. Prime evap apples moving 

at 9@9%,c p Ib, chops $3.15@3.25 p 
100 ibs, cores and skins 2.10@2.15, 
raspberries 27@28c, cherries 14@15c, 
blackberries 10c, huckleberries 11@ 
12%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a better feeling in 
vogue. Choice fresh westerns sell at 
28@30c p doz, refrigerators 17@2I1c, 
fey hennery eggs wholesaled at 36@ 
40c and in retail lots sold even higher. 

At Boston, westerns bring 26@30c p 
doz, fcy hennery stock in fair request 
at 38@42c, refrigerator eggs easy at 
17@21c. 

At Chicago, no further decline not- 
ed; market just about holding steady. 
Extras quotable at 26c p doz, refrig- 
erators 18% @19c 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries coming 
more freely from the south, but there 
is a notable lack of quality in offer- 
ings. Inferior fruit sells at 25@35c p 
qt, fey 60@75c. Cranberries steady at 
$10@14.50 p bbl. Pears not offered to 
any great extent; quotations $2@4 p 
bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the holidays gave a 
dull aspect to trade. The demand from 
local dairymen is reported to be les- 
sening. Prime timothy, large bales, 
quoted at $17 p ton, clover mixed 12 
@14, shipping hay 11@12. 

At Boston, some export trade but 
medium grades of hay in full supply 
with an easier tendency. Straw gen- 
erally very sluggish. Best bright 
timothy commands $16.50@17 p ton, 
clover mixed 12@13.50, long rye straw 
18@14, wheat and oat 8.50@9.50. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market about steady 
with recent advance. City bran 
quoted at $19@20 p ton, middilngs 
19.50@22.50, red dog 25.50, cottonseed 
meal 31, linseed meal 32 

Throughout the east mill feed prices 
are ranging somewhat higher than a 
month ago but slightly lower than in 
704. Cottonseed meal on the other 





hand is retailing at $3@4 p ton higher 
than a year ago. A southern deale: 
writes this journal that present hig.: 
prices are due to two courses; one o 
these is the smaller cotton crop and 
the other is the continued heavy ex- 
port demand. He. says: “Many ex- 
porters and home dealers have sold 


cottonseed meal short believing the 
big corn crop would cheapen ‘the 
former. Now they are filling contract 


and thus forcing up the market. |! 

look for a resumption of normal con- 

ditions in January or February.” 
Onions, 


In O white onions are not keeping 
well in storage. Yellows not so bad 
but the shrinkage on the latter will 
average 25% from field to market 
Crop here overestimated in the fall 
We look for dull markets till Feb and 
improvement after then. Generally 
the shrinkage on onions this season 
will average the heaviest in years.— 
(W. L. Baker & Son, Lake Co, O, 

Commenting on the situation, deal- 
ers generaily talk hopefully of the out 
look once a stiff cold period sets in 
They reason that the loss by shrink- 
age has proved heavy and high prices 
for apples, potatoes and cabbage 
should have some effect on onions, 


Fully % of onion crop has been 
marketed. Stock in storage is not 
keeping well on account of open win- 
ter. Reds moving at $1.25@1.50 p bbl. 
yellows 1.50.—[R. W. C., Orange 
County, N Y. 

Receivers at N E markets say there 
is little inducement offered at pres- 
ent for shipments of western onions 
to this section. Native stock is still 
offered freely and the quality is none 


too attractive. This is telling upon 
prices, 

About 35% of onion crop now in 
storage here, largely held by dealers; 
yellows predominate. Some com- 
plaint‘of poor keeping. Prices cover 
a wide range.—[C. F. C., Sunderland, 
Mass, 

At Boston, the proportion of fine 


hard stock among arrivals is not large 
and such onions show relative firm- 
ness; others unchanged. Reds and 
yellows quoted at $1@1.75 p 2-bu sk. 

At New York, there is a continu- 
ance of the wide range in prices due to 


irregular quality; choice stock hold- 
ing its own. State and western whites 
bring 50c@$1.50 p bu, yellows 1@2, 


reds 1.50@2 
Peppermint -Oil. 
At New York, a broader export de- 
mand has quickened the market and 


prices hold firm. Bulk oil is quot- 
able at $2.50@2.60 p lb. Case oil 3.10 
@3.25. 
Poultry. 
At New York, fowls and chickens 


have been coming freely and an easier 
tone developed. Ducks, geese and tur- 
keys in strong request, arrivals rapidly 
going into consumption. Dressed tur- 
keys quotable at 17@22c p lb, fcy 
broiling chickens 18@22c, milk-fed 16 
@20c, westerns 12@14c, roasting chick- 


ens 16@20c, westerns 11@13c, fowls 10 
@l4c, cocks 8%@9c, ducks 12@16c, 


geese 12@16c, squabs $2@4 p doz. Live 

fowls 12@13c p ib, springs 11@114c, 

roosters 814c, turkeys l4c, ducks 60@ 

Y0c p pr, geese 1.25@2, pigeons 25c. 
Vegetables. 

There is very little domestic cab- 
bage left here; it has moved lately at 
$13@15 p ton f o b. Up to the holi- 
days Danish seed stock in good de- 
mand at 15@18 p ton. Stocks appear 





A SEASONABLE BOOK. 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac for 1906 
is indeed a seasonable book. For the 
farmer it has many new and most 
timely features and as an almanac es- 
pecially adapted to his needs, its 
calendars, weather averages and rec- 
ords make it invaluable, and a book 
much to be desired at this season. As 
a year book it covers every phase of 
commercial agriculture and farm ac- 
tivity the world over. It also gives the 
principal happenings during the past 
year, and is an encyclopedia of facts 
for all the family. Thus, if you would 
gain the greatest benefit from it, se- 
cure a copy as early in the year as pos- 
sible. A complete announcement of 
this remarkable book is found on an- 
other page of the journal, as well as 
how to secure it. 























lighter than a year ago and the trade 
jooks for better prices before the sea- 
son closes. This will develop, how- 
with the future demand.—|[D. 5S 


ever, : . 
Beckwith, Albion, N Y. 

It is claimed this season’s cauiflower 
output, all told, from Long Island 


may reach 250,000 bbls against a total 
of 232,000 bbls in 04. In the past 5 
years cauliflower shipments from that 
section have about doubled. 

At New York, hothouse cukes held 
steady, bringing $1@1.50 p doz, lettuce 
50ce@1, mushrooms 25@70c p Ib, rad- 
ishes $2@3.50 p 100 behs, tomatoes 10 
@30c p lb, or $2@4 p carrier. Turnips 
50c@S1 p bbl, squash do, southern 
squash $1@1.50 p bx, string beans $2 
@4 p bskt, romaine 50c@$1.50, peas $2 
a4. Peppers $1.50@2 p carrier, pars- 
ley $3@4 p bbl, okra $1.50@2.50 p car- 
rier, shallots $2@3 p 100 bchs. Sweet 
potatoes $2@3 p bbl, brussels sprouts 
6@12c p at, Danish cabbage $18@20 
p ton, re d cabbage $24@26, carrots $1 
@1.0 p bbl, beets $1.50@3 p 100 bchs, 
celery 25@50c p doz. Fla cukes $2@ 
3 p bskt, chicory and escarol $3@4 p 
bbl, cauliflower $2@6, egg plant $1.50 
@2.50 p bx, horseradish $5@6 p bbl, 
kale 50@G60c, kohlrabi $4@5 p 100 bchs, 
lima beans $2@2.50 p bx, Fla lettuce 
$2@3.50 p bskt. 

Wool. 

The last London wool auction for 
705 has closed. Total offerings were 
107,000 bales and these were cleaned 
up at strong prices. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Writing from York Co, Me, a corres- 
pondent says: “Apple crop here was 
very light and we sold early largely 
at $2.50 p bbl. A grower in Kennebec 
says not over 10% of crop still on 
hand. Buyers giving $3 p bbl for No 
1 and No 2, quotations being 25 to 50% 
higher than in the fall. 

Consular advices say Germans are 
taking kindly to U S apples this sea- 
son owing to the light crop on the 
continent Fey packed fruit, either 
bxs or bbls, is selling very well. 

On a preceding page will be found 
an article relating to the apple situa- 
tion. 

New England markets are receiv- 
ing some fine apples from Ore. The 
fruit is very fcy, well packed and sells 
up to $3 p bu bx at most distributing 
centers 

Receipts of apples at Boston since 
Aug 1 approximate 525,000 _ bbls 
against 700,000 the same time in ’O4. 
Exports total 300,000 bbls, a shrink- 
age from the same period last year. 

At Boston, a good demand for all 
apples ranging fair to extra in quality. 
Spys move at $3@4.25 p bbl. Kings 
3.50@4.75, Baldwins 1.50@3.75, Green- 
ings 2.50@3.75, Talman Sweets 2@8, 
common varieties 1.25@2. 

At New York, a fairly active demand 
and former quotations well sustained. 
York Imperials $2.75@4.75 p bbl, Ben 
Davis 2.50@4.25, Spitz 2.50@5, Spys 2.50 
@4.50, Kings 2.50@5, Baldwins 2.50@ 
4.25, Greenings 2.50@5, Russets 3@4, 
western fey fruit 2@4 p bu bx. 

At Chicago, the holiday trade was 
featured by a good demand for fruit 
but some buyers turned aside by rea- 
son of rather high prices prevailing. 
Eastern mixed varieties brought $2.50 
@3.75 p bbl, fey Baldwins 3.75@4.2h, 
Ben Davis 3@3.50, Spys 4.25@4.75, 
Greenings 3.50@4.50, Russets 3@3.75. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 








According to official figures the po- 
tota crop of Nova Scotia this year is 
98% of last season's yield. The ag- 
gregate tonnage for ‘’05 foots up 
4,502,000 bus. 


sulk of our potato crop is going to 
Kan, Mo and Col points. The assn 
will send out over 200 cars. Prices 
rule 80@85c p 100 lbs f o b compared 
with 30@35c a year ago.—[J. E. White, 
Agt Roaring Fork Potato Growers’ 
Assn, Carbondale, Col. 


During the month of Nov imports 
of potatoes into the U S aggregated 
286,800 bus, compared with 13,500 
bus the same time in ’04. 

It is claimed that 50% of the Mich 
and Wis potato crop has been moved 
and in Ill and Ind the crop is more 
closely shipped. The demand for seed 


THE 


potatoes will set in about the middle 
of next month. This is expected to 
help the market and some are taking 
75e potatoes in Mich by Feb 1. 

At Boston, Canadian and European 
tubers in evidence, and on the former 
some forced sales have been made at 
50ce p bu. The situation as regards 
Me .stock is about as last noted, 
choice Aroostook Co potatoes realiz- 
ing 65@68¢ p bu. 

At New York, an easy feeling gen- 
erally prevails, both on foreign and 
domestic stock. Long Islands fetch 
$2@2.50 p 180 Ibs, Empire state and 
westerns 2@2.25, foreign tubers 1.40@ 
2 p 168-lb sk, Bermudas 3@5 p bbl. 


At Chicago, market displays further 
weakness. Supplies sufficiently large 
to make buyers somewhat independ- 
ent. Best Rurals and Burbanks quot- 
able at 57@60c p bu, mixed stock 52@ 
55e. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston 
05... 25% 25 23% 
"04..26 @26% 26 26 
03. .23% @24 24@2414 24 


For the 11 mos ended Dec 1, ’05, the 
dept of health at N Y destroyed 38,000 
gals of milk as below the standard. 
In all 90,000 inspections were made. 
The dealer is liable to a fine if the 
milk is adulterated, if it is watered 
or skimmed, if it contains preserva- 
tives, if it is taken from diseased cows, 
if it contains less than 12% of solids 
and less than 3% of butter fat. Milk 
is adulterated if it shows more than 
88% of water. 

At New York, a fairly good demand 
for export butter, this of low grades. 
Choice cmy was in light supply last 
week and prices hardened, extras 
reaching 25°%,c p Ib. State dairy moves 
at 20@23c, aueaned 19@20c, packing 
16@17c. 

At Boston, arrivals being absorbed 
freely and market firm. Fcy cmy 
fetches 25c p Ib, dairy 19@238c. 

At Chicago, the situation shows no 
radical changes from a week ago. Of- 
ferings showing quality are absorbed 
readily. Extra cmy sells up to 23%4c 
p lb, laddles 161%4@17c- 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, the market is hold- 
ing steady and is generally featureless. 
Best fcy cheddars quotable at 13%@ 
l4c p lb. Exporters manifesting fair 
activity, taking cheese at about llc 
p Ib. 

At Boston, the position of trade is 
one of steadiness. Choice twins are 
moving at 18%@l4c p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade is not particularly 
active and dealers say they look for 
no aggressiveness until after the mid- 
dle of next month. Twins bring 11% @ 
12c p Ib, daisies 12@13 %c. 


Ayrshire Breeders Award Prizes. 








The 3lst annual meeting of the Ayr- 
shire breeders’ association of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada was held at Syra- 


cuse last week. About 50 were 
present and 75 were represented 
by proxies. Great interest was 


taken in the report of the home 
dairy test in which 50 cows were tested 
throughout the year. The prizes were 
as follows First, for single cow, 
George H. "Yeaton of Dover, N H, Miss 
Olga, giving 10,192 pounds milk and 
451 pounds butter; second, $20, to 
Henry Dorance of Plainfield, Ct, 
Molly Fryer, 9152 pounds milk and 
427 pounds butter; third, $10, to C. 
M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt, Acelista, 
10,359 pounds milk and 419 pounds 
butter. The first of the herd prizes of 
$75 went to C. M. Winslow on a herd 
of five cows, 39,844 pounds milk and 
1736 pounds butter; second prize of 
$50 to Howard Cook of Beloit, O, five 
cows 86,826 pounds milk and Po 
pounds butter; third prize of $25 t 
George H. Yeaton of Dover, N H, ave 
cows 37,391 pounds milk and 1630 
pounds butter. 

An announcement was made that 
Miss Cornelia French of Boston, Mass, 
had donated $1500 to the association 
to be known as the French fund, the 
proceeds to be used for buying silver 
cups or plates as prizes in dairy tests. 





LATEST MARKETS 


The following officers were elected: 
President, William W. Ballow of Mid- 
dletown, N Y; vice-presidents, Obadiah 
Brown of Providence, R I, E. J. 
Fletcher of Greenville, Vt, and George 
H. McFadden of Bryn Mawr, Pa; sec- 
retary, C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt; 
treasurer, U. S. Windsor of Greenville, 
R I; executive committee, two elected 
for three years at this time; W. P. 
Schank of Avon, N Y, and Howard 
Cook of Beloit, O; auditor, George H. 
Yeaton of Dover, N H. The meeting 
was followed by a banquet. 





Fewer Meal Fed Cattle—In the im- 
portant feeding districts of the 
Mississippi and Missouri river val- 
leys, fewer cattle are being fed on 
cottonseed meal this year than were 
handled last season. Owing to the 
lighter crop of cotton, mills have not 
been crushing as much seed as last 
season, and the price of meal aver- 
ages $2 to $3- per ton higher than a 
year ago. While there is a shrinkage 
in cottonseed meal feeding operations, 
this is being offset to some extent by 
the abundant corn crop. In Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska the latter is 
being bought at a range of 28 to 35c 
p bu. 





Duty on Basic Slag—The sce for the 
promotion of agri education and re- 
search, which consists of the heads 
of the large agri organizations met 
and adopted a resolution asking that 
the duty be taken from basic slag, a 
fertilizer imported from Germany. 





Dates For Coming Meetings. 


Live Stock and Dairy Meetings. 
Am saddle horse breeders’ assn, Louisville, Ky, 


Apr 6 
Am Guernsey cattle club, New York City, May 16 
Am Jersey cattle club, New York,............May 2 
Am Devon cattle club, Washington, ‘D C,....Jdan 7 
Dutch-Belted cattle assn, New York,......May 10 
Ct st dariymen’s assn, Hartford..............dJam 17-18 
French Coach horse registry co, Columbus, O 

Jan 9 
Holstein-Friesian assn, Syracuse, N Y,....June 4 
Ii st dairymen’s assn, Effiugham........... Jan 911 


Improved live stock breeders’ assu, Columbia 
Mo 


pipwebnabddnds dbnimensebeeseteee sense Jan 11-12 
Mich st dairy assn, Jackson,............ Feb 23-Mar 3 
National dairy farmers’ convention, Chicago, 
Feb 22-24 
National Delaine Merino sheep breeders’ assn, 
Canonsburg, Pa,.... dan I 
Percheron registry co, “Columbus, tae «Jan 9 
Pa dairymen’s union, Pittsburg,............d ‘Jan 17-18 
S W Poland China record assn, Memphis, Tenn, 
Jan 10 
Standard Poland China record assn, St Joseph, 
UT islet ceidaddebemasadeabhiedsuetnemnieaen Feb li 
vt dairymen’s assn, Burlington.............+« Jan 9-11 


Vt Merino sheep breeders’ assn, Middlebury..Jan 24 
Horticultural Meetings. 





Am Nurserymen, Dallas, Tex,............ June 13-15 
Am Rose soc, Boston, Mass,................Mar 22-26 
Am carnation soc, Boston, Jan 24-2 
Cranberry growers’ assn, >hiladelphia, Pa,....Jan 16 
Mass hort soc, Boston,.......... .........Mar 22-2 
MJ et hort soc, Trenton,..........cccccccsesd Jan 45 
N Y¥ western hort soc, Rochester,..........< Jan 24-25 
N Y eastern unurserymen’s assn, Rochester,..Jan 24 
N Y fruit growers, Lockport, ................dan 34 
O st hort assn, Columbus,...............0 Jan 10 ¢*) 
O Poland China record assn, Dayton... Jan 24 
Pa st hort soc, Gettysburg .............. Jan 16-17 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md,.. Jan 16-18 
Ore st hort assn, Sane aig ee 
R I st hort assn, Providence,................ Jan 
Va st hort coc, Richmond................... Jan 10-11 
Miscellaneous Meetings. 

Ct st grange, Hartford Jan 911 
Vt st forestry assn .... _ ndicanpanuie 

Vt maple sugar makers’ assn, Burlington.. ...Jan 8-9 


National League of com merchants, Milwaukee, 


Weliccscesocccccccocccecccsess or ... Jan 10-12 
National fanciers’ and breeders’ assn, Chicago, 
TL epegedenecedcsecccesee , . Jan 22-2 


N J st bd agri, Trenton, ‘ -_ Jan 17-19 
N Y county fair, Madison Sq CGarden,..Dec 26-29 


N Y et grange, Geneva.................. ..Feb 6-9 
O good roads assn, Columbus,... ae 
O st bd agri, Columbus,...............0..eeed Jan i 
Pa st bd agri, eakees, sneha Jan 22-2 

Tri-state grain & stock growers’ convention, 
Fargo, N D,..... goecccouoconsooceseosenened Jan 16-2 
——— 














Learn Why 
You Should 
Buy The 


MONARCH MILL 


nerened % ill pay you to send at once for 
oar catalorue, leare whys Dnarch Mili is the best 


ve. wet nev detail fully and we 
Garston eae narantes ‘the Stevece ovarian. 
— Ly methods drop us a 
postal at once fora copy. It’s Free. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,P.0. Box 253 Muncy, Pa, 











“ CHEAPEST”. 
CREAM SEPARATOR. 


tor, like all 


The really “map” eum | cream 
other machines, is the ope which w 
work in the most ti and 
and last the greatest number - 5 

tor which wears out in two 
only one-fifth of what the one is that 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 





have proven to be capable of lasting from ‘fifteen 
to ae five years. The very best of other sepa- 
fatore at the most cannot last more than five or six 
rom. The poorest ones become “ junk"’ within a 
lew months and represent simply a pure waste of 

money to buyers ef snch machines “Cheapest 
in first cost does not mean * cheapest” | in the end, 
for does the manafacturer’s 

mean that ys are getting the most for your 
are 


iw 
sock < of the “fakir™ brying a 
tor write fora DE cavanne catalogue of 
s Qurability ” facts and reasons. It will cost you 
actbing to know the | trath 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.en & Cana STS. | 74 CORTLANDT ST. 
cHuicace NEW YORK 

















Price. 




























Far less than any other mill of standard make. 
The difference is clear gain. There is not now 
and never has been any superior to the standard 


NEW HOLLAND 
FEED MILL. 


Noted for fast grinding, easy running, dura- 
bility and wide range of work. Ear corn and 
small grain feed mixtures, coarse or fine, table 
meal, etc. Mills in different styles and sizes, 
with or without elevator or bagger. Let us send 
you one on free trial. No obligation to buy and 
0 expense if you don't like it. Catalog free. 


Write for booklet on our fast cutting Woed 
Saws, the best made, 


New Holland Mch. Co., 
Box 137. New Holland, Pa. 

















Quaker City Feed Mills af 
Reduced Prices. 


It is announced that the famous 


Quaker City Feed Mill is on the market 
at a reduced price this year. Whoever. 
buys a Quaker City buys what is con- 
fessedly the standard, and has been for 


nea rly 40 years. It 
is ball bearing, easy 
running, has sepa- 
rate hoppers for ear 
corn and small 
B grins and surely 

more grinding 
for power used than 
any other. We show 
one of the eight 


sizes. The manufacturers, The A. W, 
Straub Co., 3 3237 Filbert St., Philadel- 


“y. and 47-4 49 Canal St., Chicago, send 

Quaker City anywhere on ten days’ 
ieee Coa freight to destination. 
Catalog free. ~- *- seems to be no 


reason why every feeder should not af- 
ford himself a Quaker City this year. 











Black. Hawk 
GRIST MILL 


A hand mill for country, vil- 
lage and city housekeepers, 
Fresh corn meas, graham, rye 
flour, ete. Fast, easy grinder made to lest. 


Weight 17 Ibs. $3, 00. EXPRESS 


Seon pare for itself. You'll Gnd 0 Sones ue 
for it. Grinds corn, wheat, oye. oe t, 
coffee, ae. ’ me eo 


"> coarse. the 
thing pn 
grain poultry. 

Black Hawk bese PPREE. 


ven. Bist icul At Tae ato 
exclusively. Agente Wented. 


Box 481, Clarksville, Te 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 

















“A Foor Stove ts 
Not Cheap at 
any Price" 











With one motion 
the lift top plate is 
raised and held by an 
automatic catch so 
that the entire fire 
box of the 











may be fed evenly with coal. Think 
what an immense saving of fuel a uni- 
form fire means, What an advantage 
for unas, too. And we have a pat- 
ented broiler, which does not go with 
the stove, but may be purchased of 
dealers, one that opens in front, not 
backwards, One of the lidsin the to 
plate is of sectional rings for sma 
Se ret te boi 
ou know you can 1 on the 
back lids of the STERLING also? Try 
to doit on your present range and you 
will probably find directly over the fire 
box the only place you can boil. 
Another tribute to the marvelous! 
complete flue system of the STER. 
LIN These points of superiorit 
no ae med than twenty others found 
exclusively inthe STERLING, Send for 
booklet, and let us tell 
u of a dealer who 
eeps the range that 
“has no equal,” 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 













are 













appeals to its 
owner every time 
he has to clean it, 
pack it in small 
space, or for any 
reason wants to 
take it apart. 
Merely turning a 
thumb - screw, 
whichgoesthrough 
the frame, frees 


the barrel from 
the stock, 


Our 140-page 
Catalogue FREE 


tells all about the fame 
ous Stevens shotguns, 
rifles and pistols; the 
care of firearms, notes 
on ammunition, sights, 
targets, cleaning rods, 
reloading implements, 
a much more value 
able information. Send 
four cents in stamps 
and we will mail it free. 
Stevens firearms sent, 
express paid, if dealers won’t supply. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO, 
t | 140 High Street, 
Ohicopee Falls, Mass., U. 8. A, 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful and 
Progressive farmer, we have arranged a series 
of libraries covering the various departments of 
agricultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as the 
latest books by well-known authorities. 

We have further arranged to send _ these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, and have 
made the terms such as to save a considerable 
amount over the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired, the payments may be 
extended over several months. There is there- 
fore no excuse for any farmer not being fully 
ne ars _as to the latest developments in his 

ession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libraries, the 
special plan of purchase, etc, will be sent on 
receipt of a postal card asking us for the spe- 
eens Revolution in the Book 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml). 

















Sauce for the Gander. 


Lillian C. Raymond. 


For half an hour Mrs Green had 
fidgeted nervously over her mending 
and cast occasional’ surreptitious 
glances at her husband on the other 
side of the “light stand,’ immersed 
in the pages of the weekly farm jour- 
nal. Once she seemed about to speak 
but evidently her courage failed her. 
She darned a large hole in the heel of 
a stocking before she could screw her 
courage up to the sticking-point. At 
last with an air almost of desperation 
she said hesitatingly, 


“Abner ?”’ 
No response. Mr Green had not 
heard. He was absorbed in calculat- 


ing how much the ten fat hogs in his 
pen would bring at the present market 
price of pork. 

“Abner!” A little louder this time 
and with a decided note which vague- 
ly surprised her husband as he glanced 
absent-mindedly at her. 

“Well, what is it?’ he inquired im- 
patiently, as she hesitated to continue. 

“Abner, can’t you spare me a little 
of the money you got for the Jersey 
heifer? My dish towels are all worn 
out and I’ve patched and darned the 


tablecleths pretty much all over. It’s 
the same with the sheets... And—and, 
Abner, I want a silk waist. It’s ever 


so long since I had anything new and 
I’m actually ashamed to go to church 
and the grange any longer in that old 
brown dress.” 

She stopped, flushed and a little 
breathless. Her husband laid down 
his newspaper, took off his spectacles 
and silently began polishing them. 
“How much do you want?” he asked 
coldly. 

“Well,” and she paused a moment, 
“T’d try to get along with ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!” he exclaimed, ‘‘You’d 
waste half of it! No woman’s fit to be 
trusted with so much money, anyway; 
you’re always calling for money; 
money, money, money, all the time! 
I don’t know what you do with all I 
give you.” 

“Do you know how much you have 
given me for my own personal use this 
year?” asked the wife quietly. He was 
obliged to confess that he did not. 

“T do,” Mrs Green resumed. ‘Since 
the first of January you have given me 
just nine dollars and thirty-six cents, 
and this is October. As for my want- 
ing money and being unfit,to be 
trusted with it, before I married you I 
earned nine dollars a week. In three 
years I saved five hundred dollars, 
which went to help pay for this farm. 
I do all the work in this house for you 
and three children and what do I get 
for it? My board, and, when I can’t 
possibly get along without them any 
longer, a few clothes. Never do I 
have a cent that I have not begged 
for. And it isn’t as if you couldn’t af- 
ford to give me a little money occa- 


sionally; you can. You always have 
money enough for anything you 
want.” 


“IT need that heifer money for fer- 
tilizer,”” growled Abner. 

His wife did not answer. She was 
amazed at her own temerity. Not 
naturally a combative woman, the fire 
of her righteous indignation was now 
quenched in hot, bitter tears, which 
stung her eyelids and choked her ut- 
terance. 

Abner resumed his spectacles and 
paper. But somehow he could not 
settle down to the comfortable pe- 
rusal of the market reports. He moved 
restlessly in his chair and once or 
twice glanced furtively over at the 
drooping figure of his wife. And once 
he put his hand in his pocket and 
touched the snug roll of bills there, 
but when he drew his hand out it was 
empty. He was not a hard man, only 
a thoughtless one where his wife was 
concerned, and his conscience troubled 
him a little; but he quieted it with 
the resolution that he “would give 
Annie five dollars in the morning. 
That would probably satisfy her and 
he really must have that fertilizer.” 

But for all that it was a long time 
before Abner could sleep that night 
and when at last he dropped into un- 
easy slumber it was only to be dis- 
turbed by annoying dreams. 

Morning dawned. Abner opened 
his eyes with a start... His wife was 
already up and he could hear her 
moving about preparing breakfast. 
He rose and dressed, then thrust his 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


hand into the pocket where he had 
put the heifer money. It was gone! 
He rushed wildly downstairs. 

“Annie!”” he gasped, “We've been 
robbed! All that fifty dollars is gone! 
Look and see if anything else is miss- 
ing from the house.” 

“No need to look,” Mrs*Green an- 
swered calmly. - ‘“‘We have not been 
robbed. I have the money and I in- 
tend to keep it. I also have your bank 
book and all the change in the house. 
For one week you can ask me for 
whatever money you need, and, if I 
see fit, I will give it to you. You waste 
half your money and are not fit to be 
trusted with very much.” 

Abner gasped. Annie must be jok- 
ing. But she looked very much in 
earnest as she quietly proceeded with 
the breakfast preparations, and, after 
a long stare of discomfited amaze- 
ment, Abner slowly turned away and 
went back upstairs to put on his shoes, 
forgotten in his alarm at the disap- 
pearance of his money. 

If it had not been for the children’s 
chatter breakfast that morning would 
have been a very silent meal. When 
it was over and two of the children 
were started for school, Abner remem- 
bered that he must go to mill that day 
and went out to “hitch up.” Then he 
came in, donned his second best hat 
and coat and hung around the kitchen 
awkwardly a few minutes before he 
could bring himself to say sulkily: 

“Well, I’ve got to have some of that 
money to pay for the grain.” 

“How much will it be?” his wife in- 
quired. 

“Oh—give me five dollars and I'll 
use what’s necessary.” 

“No, indeed,” was the calm 
“I’m afraid you would waste it. 


reply, 
Tell 


me exactly how much you will re- 
quire.” 
Ignominiously routed in the first 


skirmish, Abner was obliged to tell 
her that the grain would cost three 
dollars and sixty cents. 

“Very well,” she said, here it is, and 
here is also a dollar for some sugar 
which I want from the store.” 

Abner did not understand why he 
did not protest against this nonsense 
and put a stop to it immediately, but 
he didn’t. At the store a knot of men 
were gathered on the stoop apparently 
discussing some interesting topic. As 
Abner came out with the sugar in his 
hand he delayed a moment to learn 
what that topic was. He was soon 
enlightened. 

“Say, Ab,” called one man, “you 
know Tom Hamlin? He was thrown 
out of his wagon and his leg broken 
yesterday and we’re startin’ a sub- 
scription for him. He’s poorer’n Job’s 
turkey, you know, an’ I guess that raft 
of children of his don’t leave him 
much for doctors’ bills. Want to help 
out a littfe?’’ 

“Why, I — I —,” stammered Abner, 
“of course I’d like to help, but I 
haven’t any money with me just now. 
Perhaps, some other time — well, I’ll 
ask Annie.” 

He had not meant to say those last 
three words but they slipped out in 
spite of him. 

“H'm’”’ grunted one of the men as 
Abner hurried to his wagon, “what’s 
got into Ab Green, I wonder? He 
ain’t usually so closefisted. ‘Ask An- 
nie!’ Pretty excuse that is!” 

Hot with shame and mortification, 
Abner untied his. horse and drove 
down the road. When he had had 
time to cool off a little he began to 
wonder. if Annie ever had such un- 
pleasant experiences for the lack of 
a little money. Probably not—women 
were never called on for such things. 
And yet—what was it Annie had said 
only a day or two ago about some 
sewing society affair to which all the 
ladies but her were subscribing? Oh, 
yes, she had said she told them she 
would ask him about it. He felt un- 
comfortable as he recalled the surly 
denial which had met her timid hint. 
The next day Abner applied meekly 
enough to his wife for some money 
dag which to buy a new pair of over- 
alls. 

“Why. it was only last month you 
had two new pairs,” she protested; 
“what has become of them?” 

It appeared that he had caught one 
pair on a barbed wire fence and torn 
them very badly. 

“Oh, well,” Mrs Green said cheer- 
fully, “I can easily patch them so they 
will be almost as good as new; then 
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ALLL yl ‘ times 


Mice and Matches 


cause many mysterious fires. Out on 
the farm,where you must depend upon 
your own resources in time of danger, 
the matter of most vital importance is 
how to fight fireifit comes. The 
only reasonable and certain way is 
to equip yourhome,or farm buildings, 
with the safe, sure, and reliable auto- 
matic 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


the dest and surest apparatus yet de- 
vised to quench a fire at its beginning. 
The Patrol Extinguisher is the 
strongest fire apparatus made—it is 
the easiest, safest and surest in opera- 
tion—it will throw a powerful stream 
of fire smothering chemical 50 feet—it 
will quench oils, naphtha or pitch 
and will put out any 
incipient fire anywhere 
Your part is simply to 
take it to the fire and 
turn it do0/tom up—the 
Patrol will do the rest. 
The Patrol Exting- 
uisher is made by the 
world's largest makers 
of fire apparatus and 
is endorsed by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


You Can FREE 


Get One 
by a little effort on your 
part. Write for our 
Special Offer to 
Farmers 
also our book “ How te 
Fight Fire on the Farm." 
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The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting 
Apparatas in the World, 
General Office, 

132 Erie St., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
Branches: New York, 2 Warren 
St.; Boston, 294 Washington St.; 
Baltimore, 1188 Calvert Building; 
Chicago, 378 Wabash Ave. 
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South Lancaster, Mass., and you will receive the Bible 
Training Bchool,alive religious monthly journal,for one year 
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you won't have to spend money for a 
new pair.” 

And with this ultfmation Abner was 
forced to be content. He hated patches. 
lie wondered with newly awakened 
sensibilities if his wife hated them 
too. The next appeal was for a new 
shovel. 

“You have a good shovel; why not 
use that?” Mrs Green objected. Abner 
explained apologetically that the han- 
dle was so short it made his back ache 
to use it. 

“The last broom you got for me 
was so short it made my back ache 
to use it. but you could not afford an- 
other, so I wore it out,” his wife re- 
torted serenely. And Abner could find 
no adequate rebuttal. 

“See here, Annie,’ the exasperated 
man burst out on the third day of 
his enlightenment, “this can’t go on 
any longer. I insist on putting an end 
to this foolishness. I admit I’ve been 
a little unfair to you and I’m willing 
to adjust things satisfactorily, but this 
way of running our money matters 
must stop at once, It won’t do!” 

“Tt has ‘done’ for me for ten years,” 
answered Mrs Green significantly, and 
Abner wilted. Ten years! And three 
days of it was almost more than he 
could bear. The rest of the week 
dragged on, with frequent requests for 
money for one purpose or another 
from Abner, which weve sometimes 
arbitrarily refused, sometimes grudg- 
ingly granted by his wife. One peti- 
tion, which seemed to Abner particu- 
larly reasonable, called forth the taunt, 
“You’re always calling for money, 
money, money, money all the time. I 
don’t know what you do with all I give 
you.” How familiar it sounded! And 
how it stung! 

He found himself planning and con- 
triving how to make the meager sums 
doled out to him go as far as possi- 
ble, that he might avoid the humili- 
ating ordeal of asking his wife for 
money and meekly submitting to her 
searching inquisition regarding the use 
he intended to make of it. Had Annie 
felt like that? Once he blazed forth 
in vexation, ‘““‘What if you had to hire 
a man to do all the work I do on 
this farm for nothing?” But the re- 
sourceful Annie silenced him with the 
retort, “What if you had to hire a 
woman to do all the work I have done 
in this house for the last ten years— 
for nothing?” 

Saturday came, and Abner went to 
the village to obtain the supplies need- 
ed for’ Sunday, the exact amount nec- 
essary to purchase them in his wallet. 
It was the last straw which broke 
the back of his obstinate resistance to 
common sense and ordinary considera- 
tions for his wife. For Abner, like 
most men, had a cherished little weak- 
ness. He did love to nibble winter- 
green lozenges in church. Their. subtle 
essence seemed to exercise a benign 
and potent influence upon his mental 
faculties, enabling him more easily to 
grasp and more accurately to follow 
the thread of the minister’s discourse, 
and diffusing a comfortable religious 
glow over his entire mental, moral 
and physical being. He had exhausted 
his supply of lozenges the previous 
Sunday, expecting to obtain more be- 
fore Sunday came again, and here he 
was without a spare cent with which 
to obtain them. He would have died 
rather than ask his wife for money 
for such a purpose. The ridiculous 
little thing cut him as larger incidents 
had failed to do, perhaps because, be- 
ing so small, it could penetrate farther 
into his sensitiveness. Did Annie ever 
want money for such foolish little 
things? 

As he jogged slowly homeward in 
the gathering dusk he saw his whole 
treatment of his wife in its true colors 
and loathed himself. He resolved that 
when the week was over and he again 
had control of his own money (was it 
more his than hers?) his wife should 
be as free to use his purse as he him- 
self was. He realized through his 
own experience how bitter hers had 


been. There should be an end of the 
old order, indeed; he would— 

“Abner! Abner! wake up! It’s 5 
o'clock.”’ 


Abner Green sat up in. bed with a 
jerk and rubbed his eyes vigorously. 
How did it happen that he found him- 
self in bed when he ‘had left himself 
in his wagon? Slowly, with his awak- 
ening wits, came the realization that 
his late disagreeable experience had 
been only a dream. He sprang out of 
bed and plunged his hand in a certain 
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pocket. Yes, there it was, safe and 
sound. Abner glanced sheepishly at 
his wife to see if she had noticed his 
anxiety. 

He was very silent that morning and 
his wife thought he had not forgiven 
her for her outburst of the previous 
evening, but in reality his attention 
was absorbed in untangling vivid 
dream from actuality. During break- 
fast he kept glancing quietly at Annie. 
It seemed to him that he had not 
really seen her before for years. He 
noticed how the fine lines were form- 
ing on her forehead once so fair and 
smooth, how tired her eyes were, how 
pale her cheeks, and his heart smote 
him. He realized clearly now what 
had caused, or helped to cause, this 
change in the woman who, as the 
girl he had courted, had been so blithe 
and rosy. 

Breakfast over and the children 
rushing out for a romp before school 
time, Abner rose from his place and 
went around the table to his wife’s 
seat. He laid an arm awkwardly 
around her shoulders. The tears 
started to her eyes at the unaccus- 
tomed caress. As she raised an elo- 
quent face for the kiss she divined he 
wanted to bestow, something green 
flashed down into her lap. 

“Why, what is this?” she cried. 

“It’s the heifer money, Annie, the 
whole fifty. I want you to use every 
cent of it, wife, and you needn’t tell 
me anything about what you use it for 
unless you want to. I—I guess you 
were right last night, and—and it’s 
going to be different after this—dear.” 

It was different. But not for a long 
long time did Abner Green divulge to 
his ,.rejuvenated wife the story of his 
eye-opening experiences when he 
learned that “sauce for the goose” is 
equally “sauce for the gander.” 
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Dad. 


LEIGH A. SAFFORD. 








His beard and hair are grizzled with 
gray 
Where the years have left their sign; 
His pleasant face is wrinkled and 
tanned 
By the wind and the warm sunshine; 
But his eyes are bright with an honest 
light, 
Their sympathy makes you glad, 
His heart is big and kind and true— 
There’s nobody just like dad. 


A scanty living the old farm gives 
For three-score years of work, 

Dad wasn’t much of @ man to save, 
Though never the one to Shirk. 
But a fellow in need he would help 

along 
With the only dollar he had, 
And many a person has reason 
know 
There’s nobody just like dad. 


to 


Clad in overalls worn and patched, 
Crowned by an old straw hat, 
But under the whole is an honest soul, 
And a man’s a man for that. 
Sterling truth often in homespun goes, 
While broadcloth covers the bad; 
In honest worth I’d like to be 
As good a man as dad, 


Sometimes dad gets feeling blue 
When everything goes wrong, 
And he wishes he was luckier 
To save and get along; 
Then I want to grasp his hand and 
say 
“You stood right by this lad, 
And while he has a leg to stand 
This lad will stand by dad.” 


There is other wealth than glittering 


coin, 
Though the world counts treasure 
in gold, 
And measures men by the cut of a 
coat 


And the real estate they hold; 
But the Master knows a man through 
clothes, 
And it makes my heart feel glad 
To think of the rest and love and 
peace 
He is keeping in store for dad. 


Simkins: “I understand your friend 
Green has a horse for sale.” 

Timkins: “Shouldn’t wonder. I 
sold him one last week.”—[Chicago 
News. 








Character is the poor man’s capi- 
tal. 





The Year's Record. 


The record of the year is done, 

With blot or blur each page upon; 
We look it o’er, and sigh with pain: 
“Ah, could we write it o’er again— 
How carefully we’d move the pen, 
And clean would be thé record then.” 





We have the chance: Another year 
Spreads out before us, fair and clear; 
The book’s broad pages spotless are, 
Nor need they bear a spot to mar. 
With faith and hope and love, we'll 


see 
What will the new year’s record be. 


——— 
A True Story of Animal Intelligence, 


LEROY DURKEE. 





HE several articles that have ap- 
peared in these columns on the 
subject, “Do Animals Reason?” 

have deeply interested me. I desire to 
ing the rapid reasoning and quick ac- 
tell of an instance, one of many, show- 
tion by one, and the intelligent con- 
fidence displayed by another animal 
in my presence—a dog and a horse. 

I was the possessor of a bright, ac- 
tive Irish setter, Laddie, who accom- 
panied me on my many drives 
through the country. My dog and 
horse were inseparable friends, and 
when we were out driving Laddie as- 
sumed to take charge of both the 
horse and myself, several times help- 
img us out of what might have re- 
sulted in serious difficulties. One time 
he caught and held the horse, when 
frightened and running away, until I 
could reach her. 

Two years ago last spring. I was 
driving through a rough, hilly sec- 
tion, where the road was frequently 
¢rossed by brooks, which at that sea- 
s0n of the year sometimes flooded 
both roads and bridges. I approached 
one of these streams, over which was 
@ bridge about 12 fett long and some- 
what raised above the road on the 
farther side from me. The water was 
up to the bridge, and beyond the 
bridge was a pond of water some five 
or six rods in width, dark and muddy 
and several feet deep in places, A lit- 
tle way from the point of crossing 
Were some large rocks standing close 
together, over which the dvg could 
cross*without taking to the water, and 
he started to cross in that manner. 

When I drove onto the bridge, my 
horse stopped and refuseq to take to 
the water, which stood level with the 
bridge. Laddie stood on one of the 
large rocks watching my progress, 
and when the horse stopped and re- 
fused to go on, the dog with human 
intelligence and reasoning instantly 
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leaped from the rocks to the bridge, 
ran up in front of the horse, looked 
into her face, gave a sharp bark of 
encouragement, and then turned and 
deliberately walked off the bridge into 
the water, all of the time looking over 
his shoulders at the horse, saying, 
“come on,"’ as plainly as his intelligenr 
face could express those words. 

Then without any urging on my 
part the horse at once followed the 
dog into the water and across the 
flooded strip of road to the dry land, 
at times up to her belly in the fivod, 
the dog swimming over the center of 
the road just im frant of her. The in- 
telligence displayed by both animais 
struck me very forcibly at the time. 
The dog saw the difficulty, and with 
the quickness of human reasoning he 
saw the way to overcome it, and he 
acteq on the instant. The horse had 
unlimited confitience in the dog, gain- 
ed from their fopmer experiences to- 
gether, and she was ready to follow 
where he would lead. 

Returning some hours later over 
the same road, the dog, always in ad- 


671 


vance, stopped a moment, just long 
enough to see if the horse would 
make the passage of the water all 


right, and when he saw that she rais- 
ed no objection to crossing, he took 
to the rocks and crossed without wet- 
ting his feet. 
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What Would It Be Worth to you, 
good housewife, to know the exact 
construction of your range and the 
real reason why the pesky thing some- 
times simply will not bake? There 
is something wrong; you know it but 
you don’t know what. Perhaps if you 
could have seen the whole of the in- 
terior arrangement when you bought 
you would have foreseen difficulties. 
This point alone must commend the 
Sterling range to the thoughtful—you 
can see the vital elements. The man- 
ufacturers make a special point of 
this.and explain in detail the “just 
how” which makes the perfect oven. 
The Sterling is the range which bakes 
a full barrel of flour into over 250 
loaves of bread with less than one 
hod of coal. Write the Sill Stove 
Works, Rochester, N Y, for full in- 
formation in regard to the Sterling. 





A shotgun recently manufactured by 
a Connecticut firm was a special order 
for a man who uses his left eye to 
aim with, the right eye being sightless. 
The stock and lower frame of the gun 
were twisted so that he may shoot 
without discomfort. The gun is the 
third made for this man in the» last 
25 years. 








When using baking 


powder it is always econ- 


omy to buy 


the Royal. 


Royal makes the finest, 
most wholesome and de- 
licious food. 
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EDDYSTONE 


If you receive an Osborne Art Cal- 


OUR 





Simpson-Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


The standard calicoes for sixty- 
three years—standard for quality; 
standard for intense, fast color; 
standard for long wear. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 





Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


1906, you may be sure the 


sender has given you the best that 
money and taste could command. 

























1905 Artists’ Competiti 


opies of this calendar, 12 
inches, no advertising, $1 


HOME 
By Jean Paul Selinger 
Awarded $1000 Popular Pr 





inc 
$1.00. 







CANAL, NEAR DORDRECHT 
By Walter C. Hartson 


Awarded Landscape Prize in 





BRINGING THE WANDERER 


tn 1905 Artists’ Competition. 
_— of this calendar, 12x15 
es, without advertising, 


Osborne art calendars are not mere calen- 
dars; the pictures on them are not mere pic- 
tures, but actual works of the fine arts—high- 
class reproductions from originals by repre- 
sentative American and European painters— 
among whom are members of the Legion 
of Honor in France, Exhibitors in the Paris 
Salon, Royal Academicians in Great Britain, 
and a number of National Academicians 
in America. 


While calendars are necessarily issued for busi- 
ness reasons, yet the advertiser who selects 
his subject with discrimination is performing 
a distinct public service—disseminating a knowl- 
edge of good art ina way that was impossible 
before the development of color-photography 
and its application in the colortype process. 
This process whichreproduces paintings in color 
with all the qualities of the original retained is 
doing for art what the invention of movable types 
did for literature—it puts the printing press at 
the service of the artist, extends the influence of 
painting beyond the limitations of gallery and 
museum into the daily life of the millions, giving 
the artist a great public audience like that 
enjoyed heretofore only by the author. 
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THE OSBORNE COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
Hubert, West, and Washington Streets. 
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| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How To Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture, 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operateil on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
¥ since cured thousands. It willcure you. Write to-day. Capt. W. A. 
Collings, Box 142 Watertown. N. Y- 














EXPECTORANT 


YOUNG FOLKS 
































A MODERN SAMARITAN 


This little woman, who is tender of heart and with a great love for the 
helpless and suffering, is abroad on her snowshoes to the aid of the birds 


whose food supply has been cut off by deep snow. 
and seeds in a thicket much frequented by feathered 
who live in a cold latitude, where the snows are 
and aid those who all through the long spring 
Feed the birds—it is an act of mercy. 


in garden and orchard? 


Story-Time. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





It’s story-time when the streets grow 

‘ still 

And lights peep over the window-sill, 

And children’s voices together chime: 

“How glad we are it is story-time.” 

A little room, with its bed so white, 

And children ready to say good night; 

But first, with never a word nor 
sound, 

At grandpa’s table they gather round 

For just one story that he can tell 

Who loves the smiles of the children 
well. 

There’s not one joy through the live- 
long day 

That’s half so welcome, 
say, 

As story-time, when the streets grow 
still, 

And lights peep over the window-ssill. 


Lottie and The Ram. 


LOTTIE PULSE, MD. 


the children 








I am a gir] 12 years of age. I live 
with my uncle on a farm of 190 acres. 
I attend school at Sharpsburg. I do 
not work much on the farm as my 
health is extremely poor. Uncle 
is a subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist and I dearly love to read it and 
searcely anything escapes my eye. 
Once in my course of schooling I at- 
tended a country school. A neighbor 
had let one of his rooms to the school 


faculty for the purpose of allowing the- 


country children an education without 
going so far to obtain it.. On going 
to the place I had to pass through a 
barnyard. I was then seven years old. 

One morning, making my way 
through this yard I came in contact 
with a very angry ram. He came 
full tilt with intention of killing. I 
tried to climb over the gate through 
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An almost, infallible 









GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 





She is scattering grain 
folk. Cannot you 


deep, follow her example 
and summer days aid you 


No sooner had 
than I came 


which I had entered. 
I made the attempt 
down, the ram butting my feet caus- 
ing me to fall. I called loudly for 
aid and presently the farmer’s son 
came to my rescue. The ram being 
angered already, turned on him and 
it took considerable time to quiet the 
brute, but at last he left in peace. I 
recurned home for the day and since 
then I have never been there to 
school. 





From a Little Islander—I live on 


an island in Lake Champlain. It is 
seven miles long and two miles 
wide. I live on a farm. We have 
in our orchard 4000 apple _ trees, 
besides plums, cherries and pears. I 
will be eight years oki in May. [ at- 
tend school, I went to visit my 
triends in New York city this fall. [ 
had a real nice time.—[Marion L. 
Hall. 

All Good to Use—I 
tell you all about 
ten years old. 
three yearlings 


am going to 


my things. I am 

We have 28 cows, 
and ten calves. I 
dress up in Jong dresses and 
go out with my dolly. We have 
two black horses and two bobtail 
horses and two colts. I go to school 
every day. I study arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, language and spell- 
ing. I have one sister and two broth- 
ers. They are good to me. We hays 
one dog. He is yellow and his name 
is Fido. We have two cats. We are 
very good to our things. ‘We play in 
the snowdrifts. My grandmother is 
xvod to me.—[Rose Murphy, 
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Act I—Near Sighted Party: ‘“Cu- 
rious looking whipsocket in _ this 
wagon.” ° 

















Act II—A moment later: “Whoa, 


you old fool?” 

















Neighborhood Dont’s. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 





Don’t, in the interest of peace and 
quietness, and aS you value your own 
reputation in 
your own neigh- 
borhood, be too 
intimate with any 
one when it comes 

















to revealing the 
sacred places in 
your heart and 
home. Your 
mother, my dear 
young woman, or your husband, is the 
safest confidant, and it makes no dif- 
ference how perfectly congenial 
a friend may seem, or even prove 
to be, she will value you none 


the less for the fine reserve that you 
maintain about personal matters. And 
such reticence may save you infinite 
annoyance by and by. 

Don’t make the mistake of saying, 
“Now, of course, this is just between 


vou and me,” about one neighbor to 
another. ) 

Don’t, if you have children, allow 
them the privilege of any premises 


except their own, lest you be overrun 
with the young Americans of other 
families, and thereby find much un- 
discovered territory of impatience in 
your own self, and fresh problems in 
the care and culture of your offspring. 

Don’t entertain your neighbors with 
stories of the cleverness of your chil- 
dren, your cats or your canines. 

Don’t tell them how good your old- 
est son is, for they may put on the 
look of the wondrous wise, and there- 
by exasperate you. 


If you haven’t sufficient tea in the 
house for the imminent meal, do 
without, or make coffee in the stead 


of it, for the borrowing habit is insid- 
ious, demoralizing, and once begun is 
as hard to reform as the drink habit. 

The whole sysi.m sums up in the 
observance of the golden rule, but 
since no one ts possessed of all the 
graces, and négative virtues in a 
neighbor are the ones we value most, 
except in rare emergencies, it will be 
well to learn the golden rule of Con- 


fucius: “Do mot unto others, as ye 
would not they should do unto you.” 
The cheery visits to you in your 


sickness or trouble, the kindly helping 

hand when times of stress come, will 

not mean so much to you if they are 

thrown into rebief by a background 

of petty annoyances, and it’s a poor 

rule that doesn’t work both ways. 
NN eee 


A Watch-Night Prayer. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





The year’s last day ends dark and chill; 

The winds, unceasing, have their will. 

As, kneeling low, with lashes wet 

We ask Heaven’s help that we forget 

And, as we pray, the bell’s glad chime 

Comes to our ears, ’tis morning time. 

The past is dead, but wakes to earth; 

The gladness of a New Year’s birth; 

And we, forgetting olden wrong, 

Join in the glad remembrance song. 

Whatever, in the months behind, 

Has seemed, in word or deed, unkind. 

But that we keep for future hour, 

The tender touch, the kiss, the flower— 

Whatever, in the year that’s gone 

Has seemed a joy to think upon. 
OO 


Practical Uses for Old Felt Hats. 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 





When the children’s felt hats are 
past their days of usefulness as head- 
gear they may be used in other ways. 
Take out the hatbands and wash the 
felts, using a hot suds and a brush, 
rubbing the felt until it is clean and 
soft; rinse thoroughly and stretch out 
the crown as much as possible. Run 
a safety pin through the edge of the 
rim and pin it to the clothesline. This 
only leaves a slight pinhole, while a 
clothespin would make a dent that 
spoils the smooth effect desired. 

The gray and tan felts may be used 
for table mats, cut round, two pieces 
featherstitched together. Used for 
insoles, they make shoes that are 
stretching, fit snugger, and as a rem- 
edy.for cold feet, they are excellent. 
Take the felt soles out at night and 
hang up to dry from the moisture ab- 
sorbed. Good soles may be made for 
bedroom slippers, those that are knit, 
crocheted or made from eiderdown. 


MOTHERS AND 


Double the soles and stitch across 
back and forth in squares in a quilt- 
ing style. Trim off the soles the right 
size and bind with braid, as this is 
easier to sew to the uppers than the 
felt would be. 

Holders in use around the kitchen 
fire are much nicer to the touch made 
of a piece of felt than are those made 
of other material and padded. The 
felt is used singly if quite thick, or if 


thin, doubled and _  featherstitched 
around the edge. They are easy to 
wash. 


The rich shades of green, blue, red, 
cream and golden browns can be made 
up into many useful, pretty articles, 
as whisk broom holders and fez shaped 
bags, finished with drawstring tas- 
sel at the bottom. The scraps make 
penwipers. I have only mentioned a 
few of the many uses in which this 
adaptable felt may be used. 
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Mind in Housework. 
RUTH FLETCHER. 





One often meets a womaf with a 
dogged determination to delve inces- 
santly, who be- 
lieves that the 
same old labori- 
ous way to do 
things is best, be- 
cause “mother did 
it.” She is scan- 
dalized when one 
speaks of sitting 
down to wash and wipe the dishes or 
to prepare vegetables for the stove. 
To this class I ewtend pity; the 
large majority who are wiHing to 
prof by new methods, I offer differ- 
ent ways of saving time and strength. 

The first thing to do is to marshal 
one’s duties all in line, amd decide 
which can best wait to be performed, 
Farmers ought to have their meals at 
regular hours and if we work our 
brains a little it saves no end of mun- 
ual labor. Dont let any outside duty 
interfere with ge#bing the good man’s 
breakfast. It will simplify matters 
wonderfully if you have made some 
preparations for breakfast the night 
before. Housekeepers should reduce 
this thing to a science. It leaves the 
wife with a bitter taste in her mouth 
if her husband has been impatient 
over the delay, and we can’t really 
see how the poor man can help it. 

Five minutes of planning will save 
hours of work in the day. We see 
women rise in the morning, and start 
the day’s work, and if they have a 
hundred things to do. and ninety-nine 
can wait, they do every last one be- 
fore they do the one that cannot wait. 
They spend their lives in a rush from 
dawn till midnight, when a little con- 
centrated thought would bring order 
out of the dire, heart breaking con- 
fusion. Too many lrousekeepers spend 
their lives chasing time. Every thing 
goes wrong—every thing is in a stew. 

A farmer’s wife should be the heal- 
thiest, strongest, happiest woman in 
the world, andalarge majority ofthem 
lack nothing but a determination to 
so construct things to make their lot 
most enviable. Don’t think that I am 
theorizing. For 35 years I have been 





cook, nurse, teacher, doctor, tailor, 
dairymaid, washerwoman, private 
secretary, etc, for a farmer and still 


think it the most desirable calling in 
the world. Household labor can be 
reduced greatly by Feaving off non- 
essentiaks such as nmtaking pies when 
the fruit without **e crust is so much 
more heaithful, serving hot suppers 
when cold would answer, dressing 
children in white every day with tucks 
and frills to launder, and a: thousand 
other things that I haven’t space to 
mention. Cultivate mind in  house- 
work, and it will lengthen days. 





New England Fried Pies—Those 
who have eaten the old-fashioned 
New England fried pies may be glad 
to know a tried and true recipe for 
making them. Originally they were 
only made with dried apple sauce or 
mincemeat as a filling, but in these 
days jam, marmalade, jelly or fresh 
apple sauce cooked quite stiff are used. 
For the crust for twelve pies use 3 
cups flour sifted with 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder and a little salt. Beat 
1 egg very light, add % cup of sugar, 
% cup sweet milk and 1 teaspoon 
melted shortening. Mix all together 
and roll out a little thicker than ordi- 
nary pie crust. Cut out the size o 


saucer, place a spoonful of filling on 
one half and fold the other half over, 





DAUGHTERS 


To the Tips 


Because of its purity, Ivory Soap has a 
place of honor in every well regulated 


nursery. 
It should be used for baby’s bath as well 


as for —s 


underclothes, his 


white toes. 


There is no “free” 





uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 








of His Pink Toes. 


every article he wears; his 
frocks, his stockings — 
everything about him from the top of his 


little bald head to the tips of his pink and 


That is 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 








fastening the edges together firmly or 
they will separate when the dough be- 
gins to rise in frying. Fry in hot lard 
like doughnuts, drain on brown paper. 
[Mary Bradshaw. 


A Problem Solved—A busy knitter, 
who was annoyed at the way her ball 
of wool would roll away from her 
and become the plaything of the kit- 


ten, pondered long upon ways and 
means to avoid these vexations. One 
day, it suddenly occurred to her to 


take a safety pin, and fasten a small 
paper grocery bag firmly to her side 
as she sat at work, and to drop her 
ball into the bag. The scheme worked 
to a charm, and she cordially rec- 
ommends it to her friends and other 
devotees of the twinkling needles.— 
{Jean Urquhardat. 





To Prevent the skin discoloring af- 
ter a blow or fall, moisten a little 
starch with cold water and lay it on 
the injured part.—[Lizzie Mowen. 

Sardine Salad: Remove skin and 
bones from a box of sardines and pour 
a little lemon juice over fish. Place 
leaves from a head of lettuce in a salad 
bowl, arrange the fish in thent and 
scatter over 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped. Serve with a plain dressing. 





Everything in life is an education. 
The experience we hate the worst 
yields the greatest amount of educa- 
tion.—[E. W. 





The lucky man is 


the one who 
-grasps his opportunity. 





The largest roam in’ the world is 
the room for self-improvement. 
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PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Tran -pcrtatiop 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant Agronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practic: 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given 
of value both to the grower and the student. 
the i, of this wo author 
drawn largely upon and 
Surgemes ve the — A ys 
riment Stations durm e een years 
end upon any European date Which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. e 
Treating upon its history and ho ,» some 
conditions influencing growth and rte 
rotations, manur' and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, v plang * 
an 
spraying, . harvest and 
ion, m 
b. ical composition, ding ani 
ing, the life history and methods of con 
many of the di and insects which 
po are given. 
The book is well Mlustrated 
and drawings, nearly all of a te were le 
expressly for this book by the authof. 
all in t is the most complete, rél 
authoritative book on the pore ever P+ 
in Am "oe inches, pages, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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THE SEWING ROOM 
A MOTHER’S LOVE 





What is More Beautiful thana Mother's Love? 


“Who ran to help me when I fell 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well. 

My mother.” 


A mother’s worries are many. She 
sometimes forgets her own bodily dis- 
comforts because of her overpowering 
love for the child. She becomes broken 
down, sleepless, nervous, irritable and 
feels tired from morning until night. 
Many mothers of experience can tell 
you that at such a time they have 
been relieved, benefited and strength- 
ened and put into proper health by 
taking a prescription which their 
mothers had told them was the best 
woman’s tonic and nervine to be taken 
at such times. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for over a third of a cen- 
tury. In all that time it has sold more 
largely in the United States than any 
other tonic for woman’s needs, and to- 
day its sales are greater than ever. Dr. 
Pierce made up this. prescription 
from native medicinal roots without 
the use of a particle of alcohol and 
for the single purpose of curing those 
diseases peculiar to women and when 
there is a lack of womanly strength 
to bear the burdens of maternal duvy. 
How few women come to this critical 
time with adequate strength. The 
reason why so many women sink 
under the strain of motherhood is be- 
cause they are unprepared. Is prep- 
aration then. required for mother- 
hood? asks the young woman. And 
every experienced mother answers 
—‘Yes.” “I unhesitatingly advise ex- 
pectant mothers to use Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription,’ writes Mrs J. 
W. G. Stephens of Mila, Va. The rea- 
son for this advice is that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is the best pre- 
parative for the maternal function. No 
matter how healthy and strong a 
woman may be, she cannot use ‘‘Favor- 
ite Prescription” as a preparative for 
maternity without gain of health and 
comfort. But it is the women who are 
not strong who best appreciate the 
great benefits received from the use of 
“Favorite Prescription.’”’ For one thing 
its use makes the baby’s advent prac- 
tically painless. It has in many cases 
reduced days of suffering to a brief 
few hours. It has changed the period 
of anxiety and struggle into a time of 
ease and comfort. 


A DUTY WOMEN OWE THEMSELVES. 


“Good actions speak louder than 
words.’’ So, too, does the testimony of 
many thousands of women during a 
third of a century speak louder than 
mere claims not backed by any such 
record of cures, 

Miss Emma Petty, 1126 South Olive 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., Past Vice- 
President Daughters of Pocahontas, 
Minneola Council, also Organist, South 
Baptist Church, Indianapolis, writes: 
“For several years I suffered a seri- 
ous drain on my vitality, sapping my 
strength and causing severe head- 
aches, bearing-down pains and a gen- 
eral worn-out feeling, until I really 
had no desire to live. I had many 
medicines recommended to me and 


. equaled 


tried many, but did not get perma- 
nent relief until I took Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. In two months 
I was much better and stronger, and 
in four months I was well. Have had 
no more disagreeable discharge, no 
more pain; so I have every reason to 
praise ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ I con- 
sider it without an equal for ills of 
women,” 

All the ingredients entering into 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription are 
printed in plain English on each bottle 
wrapper. Dr. Pierce thereby shows 
that he is not afraid to tell his pa- 
tients just what his medicine is made 
of. This is not true of any other 
medicine especially designed for the 
cure of woman’s peculiar ailments. 
This “Prescription” is also the only 
woman’s medicine sold through drug- 
gists that does not contain a large per. 
centage of alcohol; it contains not a 
drop. 

As an indication of the high es- 
teem in which the medical profession 
are coming to regard the several in- 
gredients of which Dr Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription for weak and ailing 
women is composed, we have room 
here to insert only the following: 

Dr. John Fyfe, of Saugatuck, Conn., 
Editor of the Department of Therapeu- 
tics in THE ELECTRIC REVIEW says of 
Unicorn root (Helonias Dioica) one of 
the chief ingredients of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription: “A remedy 
which invariably acts as a uterine in- 
vigorator and always favors a condi- 
tion which makes for normal] activity 
of the entire reproductive system, 
cannot fail to be of great usefulness 
and of the utmost importance to the 
general practitioner of medicine.” 


“In Helonias we have a medicament 
which more fully answers the above 
purposes than any other drug with 
which I am acquainted. In the treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to women it 
is seldom that a-case is seen which 
does not present some indication for 
this remedial agent.’’ 

“The following are among the lead- 
ing indications for Helonias: Pain or 
aching in the back, atonic (weak) 
conditions of organs, mental depres- 
sion and irritability, associated with 
chronic diseases of the organs, con- 
stant sensation of heat in the region 
of the kidneys; menorrhagia, due to 
weakened condition, amenorrhea, 
arising from or accompanying an ab- 
normal condition of the digestive or- 
gans and an anemic (thin blood) 
habit; dragging sensations in the ex- 
treme lower part of the abdomen.” 

If more or less of the above symp- 
toms are present, no invalid women 
can do better than take Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, one of the lead- 
ing ingredients of which is Unicorn 
root, or Helonias, 


MEN AND WOMEN 


should have a medical book handy, for 
knowledge is power. They should 
know about anatomy and physiology. 
They should have a book that has un- 
indorsement of the press, 
ministry, legal and medical profes- 
sions. The main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, and sickly children 
is admitted by physicians and shown 
by court records to be the violation 
of the laws of self. A standard work 
is the People’s Common Sense Medi- 
cal Adviser, by R. V. Pierce, M. D. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps for the cloth- 
bound book, or 21 stamps for the 
paper-covered volume. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








FORESTRY BOOKS 


Works on the Planting, Cultivation are 
Propagation of Trees 


Practical Forestry ...... ---Muller $1.50 
Forest Planting .... ++ Jdarchow 1,50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 

The Nut Culturist ......ccscccsccscceceeeePuller 150 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Of the Making of Books 


There is noend. We have made some 
ood ones oes suited for farmers, 
ooks that will help every farmer to make 

more out of his farm. Write for our com- 

plete catalog. We have volumes of stand- 
ard fiction, history, travel, poetry, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il], Springfield, Mass. 
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Our Pattern Offer 


No 4725—One of the most sensible 
garments ever worn by children is the 
one-piece bed-suit which covers the 
small wearer from head to toe. It is 
recommended by nurses as well as 
mothers and protects the body so well 
that it prevents many a cold and sick- 
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No 4725—Child’s sleeping garment, 
1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
ness. The little limbs are free and the 
child can kick to his heart’s content 
without fear of croup or other ail- 
ments. The garment is quite simple 
to make. The body part is in one 
piece; the. closing may be down the 
back or in drawers style. In cases of 
delicate children where it is necessary 
to soak or rub the feet in case of sick- 
ness, the inner seams at the ankle 
should be finished by buttons and but- 
tonholes as this enables one to roll up 
the foot covering. 

PRETTY DRESS FOR EVERYDAY. 

No 4710—Practical! designs for school 
frocks are always welcome to the 
mother who fashions her daughter's 
gowns and the one shown is excellent 
for this purpose. It is simple and eas- 
ily made and yet embodies no small 
amount of style. Small box-pleats ex- 
tend from the yoke to the bottom of 
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Ne 4710—Everyday dress, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10 years. = 


the dress while pretty buttons serve 


as further adornment. The broad 
pleat extending from the collar, front 


and back, lends hight to the figure an1 
suggests the panel effect so fashion- 
able in women’s frocks. A belt of the 
material girdles the waist, fastening 
in front. 

MEN’S BATHROBE. 

No 6405—For many men, the bath- 
robe is the only comfort garment in 
which they indulge and from this they 
obtain real solid comfort. It is not 
difficult to construct, any woman may 
undertake the task without the least 
hesitation. Here is an excellent model 
for which gray eiderdown would be 
suitable and if trimming is desired, a 
border of pink and gray may finish 
the edges. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





One Way to Keep Hams. 
R. J. 8 


We cut into our last 1904 ham Nov 
19 of this year and found it as nice as 
the 27 hams and shoulders that had 
preceded it. As our way of keeping 
smokea meats is different from some 
others and was blundered into, I free- 
ly give the benefit of the blunder. 

Some years ago in fixing over the 
home barn I built a grain room in 
one corner about ten feet square and 
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No 6405—Men’s bathrobe, 36, 40 and 
44 inches. 


eight feat high. As the room was en- 
closed with matched boards, opened 
into a little hall way leading to the 
barn floor and had no window, when 
the door was closed, it was dark. As a 
handy place we hung a few hams in 
this room, thinking they would keep 
till warm weather. Some of them 
lasted into the summer and as they 
kept well, we put all the hams we 
can in there. They are hung in there 
just as they come out of the smoke 
house as near together as possible 
without touching. Before smoking, 
the meat lies for six weeks in a pickle 
made with 8 bbs salt, 4 lbs brown sug- 
ar, 4 ozs saltpeter and water enough 
to cover the meat. Boil, skim and 
pour on when coki. We smoke grad- 
ually, sometimes letting the meat 
hang in the .smoke house for two 
months. The room I have described 
is, in hot weather, quite warm, as it 
is on the sovthwest corner of the 
barn and has no ventilation. It is, how- 
ever, quite dry, as it is practically in 
the third story. We have no troubie 
with meat hung in this room, but in 
other places we have sometimes been 
troubled by a bug that eats in arouna 
the bone. An effective remedy for 
these fellows is to dip the ham in 
boiling hot tea made of young elder 
twigs and leaves . 
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, American Agriculturist Year Book 
a and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 









































| Farming is now almost an exact science---progressive farmers every- 
= twhere recognize the value of a more comprehensive knowledge of statistics 
covering agricultural conditions, markets, crops, etc. 

| Few books contain this information, and fewer still are authoritative. 
- ! The American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac has 


d 
T4 ° ° . ° 
: '| proved its worth in the past. It is a farmer’s year book---its facts, figures, 
: | statistics and special articles are of great value to you, both from an educa- 
| tional and a money standpoint. Every member of the family will find it 


both helpful and useful, and it is sure to be indispensable in the home. 


=== 





Read the partial contents given below and 
see if you can \afford to be without it 


|) pea Partial Contents 


hee 
. | S| |QRNBINNENGE. 

















@ Almanac Calculations, Army, Broom-corn, China, Com- 


) 





mercial Agriculture, Crop Reports, Dairying, Dominion of 
Canada, Education, Etiquette, Fertilization, Finance, 
Forestry, Good Roads, Grain Trade, Health, Holiday 


Parties, Immigration, Irrigation, Japan, Korea, Live 





and People’s Treasury of 
Reference Reading 


f ectce accom | Stock, Legislation, Markets, Memoranda ( blank pages 
ia for), Milk, Statistics, Negro, Navy, Officers (Federal 
and State), Population, Post Office Service, Registra- 

















tion, Russia, Schools, Sheep, Sweden, Sugar, Trans- 











portation, Truck Growing, Weather Averages and 
Records, Wheat, etc., etc. 








384 Pages—4 3-4 x 6 1-2 inches. 














; 
The Year Book will be ready for delivery on or before January 15th, 
ord:rs will be filled as received, and those sent now will have the first copies 


GHIS BOOK GIVEN GO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


JE will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 

payment for his subscription for the coming year. ew subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. e¢ book is not 

sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if 

desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent 
at our risk.~ Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


a 
Oe 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Place CHICAGO, Marquette Building 















































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Something New 


for the dairy housewife. Something to take the place of greasy soaps and burning washing sodas or lye. Something that is easy 
to use; that does not injure; that rinses) easily, leaving no flavor or residue. Something that makes hard water soft. Something 
that does not harden nor roughen the hands but keeps them soft and white. Something inexpensive and sold at a price so low that 


none can afford todeny themselves of its benefits, Its name is 


WYANDOTTE 


Dairyman’s Cleaner and @leanser 


ft cleans without making any suds, as it contains no grease, oil or fat. it makes all stale and sour places sweet and sanitary, 
but it contains no lye. It is a product of practical chemistry, -pure and purifying, doing work which with all other washing agents 
is impossible. All this may seen unusual, and it is, but when you use Wyandotte Dairy- 


nn) man’s Cleaner and Cleanser you realize how easily it does what you thought could not 


be done. It always does the right thing in the right way. 
AN So extraordinary and valuable are its properties that the state dairy schools and 
inspectors give it their unqualified indorsement, and superior juries of expert dairymen 
DA awarded it the Gold Medal at both the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 
I Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is packed in bulk, barrels and 
kegs, also in §-lb. sacks, 50 sacks to the barrel. 
.  Ordera barrel or keg from your regular supply house or ask your 
sil factoryman or dealer for a five-pound sack. ~ If they are unable to 


supply you, write us. 
Fac-Simile of 5-lb. Sack 











— 


Fac-Simile of 5-1b. Sack 


The J. B. FORD @O., Sole Manufacturers, Dept. G, WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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10 Lights . Make Your Own Light 
oe eo Z 10 Hours nine The FarRBANKS-MorszE Electric Light Outfit gives 
3 $3 = Al JAG 10 Cents plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 
aed! ; Z \ fas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 





from 2 h, p. up. 
Cut out complete advertisement and send to 
Yi a . ae Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
2 Oo ’ we: Montoe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Pes iy 
Paiste, koe. Ny a we ee ’ 
& Ly e Ketseith \ > a Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No, C $97 


ee 
min Vih hi 


Gasoline Engines. 


Neale : Ee . ~~ : 
. ; : I may want. h. p. to run 
Street No 
State. 
| ——_—___________ ] 


There is no gas engine as simple as an Olds—compare It with others and this 
aie : Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
Statement is proved. The ren7'rs cost practically nothing, Every adjustment is “ABENAQUE” 5H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
—F = 




















very simple to make. Exact duplicates of any part can be furnished at once, perfectly trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 
machined and ready toputon. Thisis important in case of accident. } 


The Most Economical Engine 
For sawing wood, pumping, feed crinding, churning, running cream separator and al! farm work, 
Our reference—The User—The Man with an Olds. 
The reason why is interestingly told in our catalog mailed on request. Tell us your require- 
mMenfs and we will help you figure out what you need. Send for our catalog showing Type A 
(2-8 h. p.), Type G (8-50 h. p.), Types K and N (12-1200 h. p. used with our Gas Producer 
&t will reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 
For 4c in stamps to Cole ilk ret Ss +. heur’s “Horse 

or am) send you onheur’s i) 

Fair,” the most celebrated animal are in the workd. size 16x20 beautifully 
ool , suitable for framing. ™ - 

GASOLINE ; . 

OLDS -~ spon ond es gualmaateaterme Write for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Vt 


917 Chestnut Street. ——__— 


DeLOACH PATENT 9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
some aus “a 














ig the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 








——== THE CELEBRATED =——= 


weighs : 
Oo Aveié imitators and ——y ~ and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, ie 
A ing, Lath and Corn Mills, 6 Stroke 
Hay Presses, eels. Catalogfree, We pay the freight. 7 7 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Hox525, Atlanta,Ga. | BY ONE MAN, witt ‘he FOLSiNG SAWING HINE. I¢ 


down trees. Fo.ds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
all Set ane on tah ane Rea 
— menia any other way, and doit e: * 
SMALL AND LARGE POWER sa =) FARM FENC ood testi ae tung Fat ric mening se Aaa 
Direct from Manufacturer to User. f a ee mac ° 
Write us your wants. Send for Catalogue. 168-164 E. Harrison Streot, Chicago tUlinole. 
LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 

43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. See OUR GUARANTEE of 


New York Office : Room 603, 1s Liberty Street. Pace Woven Wire Gace Co. Box 972, Adrian, Mich. ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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